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THE SPECTACLES 





[Sent to R. H. Horne, April, 1844. Published in the 
Broadway Journal, I1., 20.] 





Many years ago, it was the fashion to ridicule 
the idea of ‘‘love at first sight’’; but those who 
think, not less than those who feel deeply, have 
always advocated its existence. Modern discov- 
eries, indeed, in what may be termed ethical mag- 
netism or magnetoesthetics, render it probable 
that the most natural, and, consequently, the tru- 
est and most intense of the human affections are 
those which arise in the heart as if by electric 
sympathy—in a word, that the brightest and 
most enduring of the psychal fetters are those 
which are riveted by a glance. The confession I 
am about to make will add another to the already 
almost innumerable instances of the truth of the 
position. 

My.story requires that I should be somewhat 
minute. I am still a very young man—not yet 
twenty-two years of age. My name, at present, 
is a very usual and rather plebeian one—Simp- 
son. I say ‘‘at present’’; for it is only lately 
that I have been so called—having legislatively 
adopted this surname within the last year, in 
; 5 
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order to receive a large inheritance left me by a 
distant male relative, Adolphus Simpson, Esq. 

The bequest was conditioned upon my taking 
the name of the testator—the family, not the 
Christian name; my Christian name is Napoleon 
Bonaparte—or, more properly, these are my first 
and middle appellations. 

I assumed the name, Simpson, with some re- 
luctanee, as in my true patronym, Froissart, I 
felt a very pardonable pride—believing that I 
could trace a descent from the immortal author 
of the ‘‘Chronicles.’’? While on the subject of 
names, by the by, I may mention a singular coin- 
cidence of sound attending the names of some of 
my immediate predecessors. My father was a 
Monsieur Froissart, of Paris. His wife—my 
mother, whom he married at fifteen—was a 
Mademoiselle Croissart, eldest daughter of Crois- 
sart the banker; whose wife, again being only 
sixteen when married, was the eldest daughter of 
one Victor Voissart. Monsieur Voissart, very 
singularly, had married a lady of similar name— 
a Mademoiselle Moissart.. She, too, was quite a 
child when married; and her mother, also, 
Madame Moissart, was only fourteen when led 
to the altar. These early marriages are usual in 
Franee. Here, however, are Moissart, Voissart, 
Croissart, and Froissart, all in the direct line of 
descent. My own name, though, as I say, became 
Simpson, by act of Legislature, and with so much 
repugnance on my part, that, at one period, I 
actually hesitated about accepting the legacy 
with the useless and annoying proviso attached. 
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As to personal endowments, I am by no means 
deficient. On the contrary, I believe that I am well 
made, and possess what nine tenths of the world 
would call a handsome face. In height I am five 
feet eleven. My hair is black and curling. My 
nose is sufficiently good. My eyes are large and 
gray; and, although, in fact, they are weak to a 
very inconvenient degree, still no defect in this 
regard would be suspected from their appear- 
ance. The weakness itself, however, has always 
much annoyed me, and I have resorted to every 
remedy—short of wearing glasses. Being youth- 
ful and good-looking, I naturally dislike these, 
and have resolutely refused to employ them. I 
know nothing, indeed, which so disfigures the 
countenance of a young person, or so impresses 
every feature with an air cf demureness, if not 
altogether of sanctimoniousness and of age. An 
eye-glass, on the other hand, has a savor of down- 
right foppery and affectation. I have hitherto 
managed as well as I could without either. But 
something too much of these merely personal de- 
tails, which, after all, are of little importance. I 
will content myself with saying, in addition, that 
my temperament is sanguine, rash, ardent, en- 
thusiastic—and that all my life I have been a de- 
voted’admirer of the women. 

One night last winter I entered a box at the 
P. Theatre, in company with a friend, Mr. 
Talbot. It was an opera night, and the bills pre- 
sented a very rare attraction, so that the house 
was excessively crowded. We were in time, how- 
ever, to obtain the front seats which had been re- 
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served for us, and into which, with some little 
difficulty, we elbowed our way. 

For two hours my companion, who was a musi- 
eal fanatico, gave his undivided attention to the 
stage; and, in the meantime, I amused myself by 
observing the audience, which consisted, in chief 
part, of the very élite of the city. Having satis- 
fied myself upon this point, I was about turning 
my eyes to the prima donna, when, they were 
arrested and riveted by a figure in one of the pri- 
vate boxes which had escaped my observation. 

If I live a thousand years I can never forget 
the intense emotion with which I regarded this 
figure. It was that of a female, the most exquis- 
ite I had ever beheld. The face was so far turned 
toward the stage that, for some minutes, I could © 
not obtain a view of it,—but the form was di- 
vine; no other word can sufficiently express its 
magnificent propertion,—and even the term ‘‘di- 
vine’’ seems ridiculously feeble as I write it. 

The magic of a lovely form in woman—the 
necromaney of female gracefulness—was always 
a power which I had found it impossible to re- 
sist; but here was grace personified, incarnate, 
the beau idéal of my wildest and most enthusias- 
tic visions. The figure, almost all of which the 
construction of the box permitted to be seen, was 
somewhat above the medium height, and nearly 
approached, without positively reaching, the ma- 
jestic. Its perfect fulness and touwrnure were de- 
licious. The head, of which only the back was 
visible, rivalled in outline that of the Greek Psy- 
che, and was rather displayed than concealed by 
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an elegant cap of gaze aérienne, which put me in 
mind of the ventum textilem of Apuleius. The 
right arm hung over the balustrade of the box, 
and thrilled every nerve of my frame with its 
exquisite symmetry. Its upper portion was drap- 
eried by one of the loose open sleeves now in 
fashion. This extended but little below the el- 
bow. Beneath it was worn an under one of some 
frail material, close-fitting, and terminated by a 
euff of rich lace, which fell gracefully over the 
top of the hand, revealing only the delicate fin- 
gers, upon one of which sparkled a diamond ring, 
which I at once saw was of extraordinary value. 
The admirable roundness of the wrist was well 
set off by a bracelet which encircled it, and which 
also was ornamented and clasped by a magnifi- 
cent aigrette of jewels—telling, in words that 
could not be mistaken, at once of the wealth and 
fastidious taste of the wearer. 

I gazed at this queenly apparition for at least 
half an hour, as if I had been suddenly convert- 
en to stone; and, during this period, I felt the 
full force and truth of all that has been said or 
sung concerning ‘‘love at first sight.’’ My feel- 
ings were totally different from any which I had 
hitherto experienced, in the presence of even the 
most celebrated specimens of female loveliness. 
An unaccountable, and what I am compelled to 
consider a magnetic, sympathy of soul for soul, 
seemed to rivet, not only my vision, but my whole 
powers of thought and feeling, upon the admir- 
able object before me. I saw—I felt—I knew 
that I was deeply, madly, irrevocably in love— 
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and this even before seeing the face of the person 
beloved. So intense, indeed, was the passion that 
consumed me, that I really believe it would have 
received little if any abatement had the features, 
yet unseen, proved of merely ordinary character ; 
iso anomalous is the nature of the only true love 
—of the love at first sight—and so little really 
dependent is it upon the external conditions 
which only seem to create and control it. 
_ While I was thus wrapped in admiration of 
this lovely vision, a sudden disturbance among 
the audience caused her to turn her head partial- 
ly toward me, so that I beheld the entire profile 
of the face. Its beauty even exceeded my antici- 
pations—and yet there was something about it 
which disappointed me without my being able to 
tell exactly what it was. I said ‘‘disappointed,’’ 
but this is not altogether the word. My senti- 
ments were at once quieted and exalted. They 
partook less of transport and more of calm en- 
thusiasm—of enthusiastic repose. This state of 
eeling arose, perhaps, from the Madonna-like 
and matronly air of the face; and yet I at once 
understood that it could not have arisen entirely 
from this. There was something else—some mys- 
tery which I could not develop—some expression 
about the countenance which slightly disturbed 
ne while it greatly heightened my interest. In 
fact, I was just in that condition of mind which 
prepares a young and susceptible man for any 
lact of extravagance. Had the lady been alone, I 
should undoubtedly have entered her box and ac- 
costed her at all hazards; but, fortunately, she 
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was attended by two companions—a gentleman, 
and a strikingly beautiful woman, to all appear- 
ance a few years younger than herself. 

I revolved in my mind a thousand schemes by 
which IT might obtain, hereafter, an introduction 
to the elder lady, or for the present, at all events, 
a more distinct view of her beauty. I would have 
removed my position to one nearer her own, but 
the crowded state of the theatre rendered this 
impossible; and the stern decrees of Fashion 
had, of late, imperatively prohibited the use of 
the opera-glass in a case such as this, even had I 
been so fortunate as to have one with me—but I 
had not—and was thus in despair. 

At length I bethought me of applying to my 
companion. 

‘‘Talbot,’’ I said, ‘‘you have an opera-glass. 
Let me have it.’’ 

** An opera-glass !—no !—what do you suppose 
I would be doing with an opera-glass?’’ Here 
he turned impatiently toward the stage. 
’ “But, Talbot,’’ I continued, pulling him by 
the shoulder, ‘‘listen to me will you? Do you see 
the stage-box ?—there !—no, the next.—Did you 
ever behold as lovely a woman?”’ 

‘She is very beautiful, no doubt,’’ he said. 

‘‘T wonder who she can be?’’ 

‘‘Why, in the name of all that is angelic, don’t 
you know who she is? ‘Not to know her argues 
yourself unknown.’ She is the celebrated Ma- 
dame Lalande—the beauty of the day par eaxcel- 
lence, and the talk of the whole town. Immense- 
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ly wealthy too—a widow—and a great match— 
has just arrived from Paris.”’ 

“Do you know her?’’ 

““Yes—TI have the honor.’’ 

“Will you introduce me?”’ 

‘« Assuredly-—with the greatest pleasure; when 
shall it be?’’ 

‘*To-morrow, at one, I will call upon you at 
B——’s.”’ 

“‘Very good; and now do hold your tongue, if 
you ean.”’ 

In this latter respect I was forced to take Tal- 
bot’s advice; for he remained obstinately deaf to 
every further question or suggestion, and ocecu- 
pied himself exclusively for the rest of the even- 
ing with what was transacting upon the stage. 

In the meantime I kept my eyes riveted on Ma- 
dame Lalande, and at length had the good for- 
tune to obtain a full front view of her face. It 
was exquisitely lovely: this, of course, my heart 
had told me before, even had not Talbot fully 
satisfied me upon the point—but still the unin- 
telligible something disturbed me. I finally con- 
eluded that my senses were impressed by a cer- 
tain air of gravity, sadness, or, still more proper- 
ly, of weariness, which took something from the 
youth and freshness of the countenance, only to 
endow it with a seraphic tenderness and majesty, 
and thus, of course, to my enthusiastic and ro- 
mantic temperament, with an interest tenfold. 

“While I thus feasted my eyes, I perceived, at 
last, to my great trepidation, by an almost imper- 
ceptible start on the part of the lady, that she 
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had become suddenly aware of the intensity of 
my gaze. Still, I was absolutely fascinated, and 
could not withdraw it, even for an instant. She 
turned aside her face, and again I saw only the 
chiselled contour of the back portion of the head. 
After some minutes, as if urged by curiosity to 
see if I was still looking, she gradually brought 
her face again around and again encountered my 
burning gaze. Her large dark eyes fell instantly, 
and a deep blush mantled her cheek. But what 
was my astonishment at perceiving that she not 
only did not a second time avert her head, but 
that she actuaily took from her girdle a double 
eye-glass—elevated it—adjusted it—and then re- 
garded me through it, intently and deliberately, 
for the space of several minutes. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at myfeet I could not 
have been more thoroughly astounded—astound- 
ed only—not offended or disgusted in the slight- 
est degree; although an action so bold in any 
other woman would have been likely to offend or 
disgust. But the whole thing was done with so 
much quietude—so much nonchalance—so much 
repose—with so evident an air of the highest 
breeding, in short—that nothing of mere effron- 
tery was perceptible, and my sole sentiments 
were those of admiration and surprise. 

I observed that, upon her first elevation of the 
glass, she had seemed satisfied with a momentary 
inspection of my person, and was withdrawing 
the instrument, when, as if struck by a second 
thought, she resumed it, and so continued to 
regard me with fixed attention for the space of 
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several minutes—for five minutes, at the very 
least, I am sure. 

This action, so remarkable in an American 
theatre, attracted very general observation, and 
gave rise to an indefinite movement, or buzz, 
among the audience, which for a moment filled 
me with confusion, but produced no visible effect 
upon the countenance of Madame Lalande. 

Having satisfied her curiosity—if such it was 
—she dropped the glass, and quietly gave her at- 
tention again to the stage; her profile now being 
turned toward myself as before. I continued to 
watch her unremittingly, although I was fully 
conscious of my rudeness in so doing. Presently 
I saw the head slowly and slightly change its 
position; and soo I became convinced that the 
lady, while pretending to look at the stage was, In 
fact, attentively regarding myself. It is needless 
to say what effect this conduct, on the part of so 
fascinating a woman, had upon my excitable 
mind. 

Having thus scrutinized me for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, the fair object of my passion 
addressed the gentleman who attended her, and, 
while she spoke, I saw distinctly, by the glances 
of both, that the conversation had reference to 
myself. 

Upon its conclusion, Madame Lalande again 
turned toward the stage, and for a few minutes, 
seemed absorbed in the performance. At the 
expiration of this period, however, I was thrown 
into an extremity of agitation by seeing her 
unfold, for the second time, the eye-giass which 
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hung at er side, fully oo me as before, 
and, dis. zarding the renewe | buzz of the au- 
dience, survey me, from heac to foot, with the 
same miraculous composure w iich had previous- 
ly so delighted and confounded my soul. 

This extraordinary behavior, by throwing me 
into a perfect fever of excitement—into an ab- 
solute delirium of love—served rather to em- 
bolden than to disconcert me. In the mad in- 
tensity of my devotion, I forgot every thing but 
the presence and the majestic loveliness of the 
vision which confronted my gaze. Watching my 
opportunity, when I thought the audience were 
fully engaged with the opera, I at length caught 
the eyes of Madame Lalande, and, upon the in- 
stant, made a slight but unmistakable bow. 

She blushed very deeply—then averted her 
eyes—then slowly and cautiously looked around, 
apparently to see if my rash action had been 
noticed—then leaned over toward the Sante 
who sat by her side. 

I now felt a burning sense of the sapeMety 
I had committed, and expected nothing less than 
instant exposure; while a vision of pistols upon 
the morrow floated rapidly and uncomfortably 
‘through my brain. I was greatly and immedi- 
ately relieved, however, when I saw the lady 
merely hand the gentleman a play-bill, without 
speaking; but the reader may form some feeble 
conception of my astonishment—of my profound 
amazement—my delirious bewiiderment of heart 
and soul—when, instantly afterward, having 
again glanced furtively around, she allowed her 
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bright eyes to set fully and steadily upon my 
own, and then, with a faint smile, disclosing a 
bright line of her pearly teeth, made two distinct, 
pointed, and unequivocal affirmative inclinations 
of the head. 

It is useless, of course, to dwell upon my joy 
—upon my transport—upon my illimitable 
ecstasy of heart. If ever man was mad with 
excess of happiness, it was myself at that mo- 
ment. I loved. This was my first love—so I 
felt it to be. It was love supreme—indescrib- 
able. It was ‘‘love at first sight;’’ and at first 
sight, too, it had been appreciated and returned. 

Yes, returned. How and why should I doubt 
it for an instant. What other construction could 
I possibly put upon such conduct, on the part of 
a lady so beautiful—so wealthy—evidently so ac- 
complished—of so high breeding—of so lofty a 
position in society—in every regard so entirely 
respectable as I felt assured was Madame La- 
lande? Yes, she loved me—she returned the en- 
thusiasm of my love, with an enthusiasm as blind 
—as uncompromising—as  unealculating—as 
abandoned—and as utterly unbounded as my 
own! These delicious fancies and reflections, 
however, were now interrupted by the falling of 
the drop-curtain. The audience arose; and the 
usual tumult immediately supervened. Quitting 
Talbot abruptly, I made every effort to force my 
way into closer proximity with Madame Lalande. 
Having failed in this, on account of the crowd, I 
at length gave up the chase, and bent my steps 
homeward; consoling myself for my disappoint- 
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ment in not having been able to touch even the 
hem of her robe, by the reflection that I should 
be introduced by Talbot, in due form, upon the 
morrow. 

This morrow at last came; that is to say, a 
day finally dawned upon a long and weary night 
of impatience; and then the hours until ‘‘one’’ 
were snail-paced, dreary, and innumerable. But 
even Stamboul, it is said, shall have an end, and 
there came an end to this long delay. The clock 
struck. As the last echo ceased, I stepped into 
B ’s and inquired for Talbot. 

**Out,’’ said the footman—Talbot’s own. 

*“Out!’’ T replied, staggering back half a dozen 
paces—‘‘let me tell you, my fine fellow, that this 
thing is thoroughly impossible and impracti- 
eable; Mr. Talbot is not out. What do you 
mean ?’’ 

‘Nothing, sir; only Mr. Talbot is not in. 
That’s all. He rode over to S , immediately 
after breakfast, and left word that he would not 
be in town again for a week.’’ 

I stood petrified with horror and rage. I en- 
deavored to reply, but my tongue refused its 
office. At length I turned on my heel, livid with 
wrath, and inwardly consigning the whole tribe 
of the Talbots to the innermost regions of Ere- 
bus. It was evident that my considerate friend, 
il fanatico, had quite forgotten his appointment 
with himself—had forgotten it as soon as it was 
made. At no time was hea very scrupulous man 
of his word. There was no help for it; so 
smothering my vexation as well as I could, I 

VIII. 2 
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strolled moodily up the street, propounding fu- 
tile inquiries about Madame Lalande to every 
male acquaintance I met. By report she was 
known, I found, to all—to many by sight—but 
she had been in town only a few weeks, and there 
were very few, therefore, who claimed her per- 
sonal acquaintance. These few being still com- 
paratively strangers, could not, or would not, 
take the liberty of introducing me through the 
formality of a morning call. While I stood thus 
in despair, conversing with a trio of friends upon 
the all-absorbing subject of my heart, it so hap- 
pened that the subject itself passed by. 

““As I live, there she is!’’ cried one. 

*‘Surprisingly beautiful!’’ exclaimed a sec- 
ond. 

*‘An angel upon earth!’’ ejaculated a third. 

I looked; and in an open carriage which ap- 
proached us, passing slowly down the street, sat 
the enchanting vision of the opera, accompanied 
by the younger lady who had occupied a portion 
or her box. 

‘Her companion also wears remarkably 
Hiarg said the one of my trio who had spoken 

rst. 

‘“Astonishingly,’’ said the second; ‘‘still quite 
a brilliant air; but art will do wonders. Upon 
my word, she looks better than she did at Paris 
five years ago. <A beautiful woman: still:— 
don’t you think so, Froissart?—Simpson, I 
mean.”’ 

**Still!’’ said I, ‘‘and why shouldn’t she be? 
But compared with her friend she is as a rush- 
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light to the evening star—aglow-worm to 
Antares.”’ ; 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!—why, Simpson, you have an 
astonishing tact at making discoveries—original 
ones, I mean.’’ And here we separated, while 
one of the trio began humming a gay vaudeville, 
of which I caught only the lines— 


Ninon, Ninon, Ninon & bas— 
A bas Ninon De L’Enclos! 


During this little scene, however, one thing 
had served greatly to console me, although it fed 
the passion by which I was consumed. As the 
carriage of Madame Lalande rolled by our group, 
I had observed that she recognized me; and more 
than this, she had blessed me, by the most 
seraphic of all imaginable smiles, with no equivo- 
eal mark of the recognition. 

As for an introduction, I was obliged to aban- 
don all hope of it, until such time as Talbot 
should think proper to return from the country. 
In the meantime I perseveringly frequented 
every reputable place of public amusement; and, 
at length, at the theatre, where I first saw her, I 
had the supreme bliss of meeting her, and of ex- 
changing glances with her once again. This did 
not occur, however, until the lapse of a fortnight. 
Every day, in the interim, I had inquired for 
Talbot at his hotel, and every day had been 
thrown into a spasm of wrath by the everlasting 
**Not come home yet”’ of his footman. 

Upon the evening in question, therefore, I was 
in a condition little short of madness. Madame 
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Lalande, I had been told, was a Parisian—had 
lately arrived from Paris—might she not sud- 
denly return?—return before Talbot came back 
—and might she not be thus lost to me forever? 
The thought was too terrible to bear. Since my 
future happiness was at issue, I resolved to act 
with a manly decision. In a word, upon the 
breaking up of the play, I traced the lady to her 
residence, noted the adaress, and the next morn- 
ing sent her a full and elaborate letter, in which 
I poured out my whole heart. 

I spoke boldly, freely—in a word, I spoke with 
passion. I concealed nothing—nothing even of 
my weakness. [I alluded to the romantic cireum- 
stances of our first meeting—even to the glances 
which had passed between us. I went so far as 
to say that I felt assured of her love; while I 
offered this assurance, and my own intensity of 
devotion, as two excuses for my otherwise unpar- 
donable conduct. As a third, I spoke of my fear 
that she might quit the city before I could have 
the opportunity of a formal introduction. I 
concluded the most wildly enthusiastic epistle 
ever penned, with a frank declaration of my 
worldly cireumstances—of my affluence—and 
with an offer of my heart and of my hand. 

In an agony of expectation I awaited the re- 
ply. After what seemed the lapse of a century 
it came. 

Yes, actually came. Romantic as all this may 
appear, I really received a letter from Madame 
Lalande—the beautiful, the wealthy, the idolized 
Madame Lalande. Her eyes—her magnificent 
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eyes, had not belied her noble heart. Like a true 
Frenchwoman as she was she had obeyed the 
frank dictates of her reason—the generous im- 
pulses of her nature—despising the conventional 
pruderies of the world. She had not scorned my 
proposals. She had not sheltered herself in si- 
lence. She had not returned my letter un- 
opened. She had even sent me, in reply, one 
penned by her own exquisite fingers. It ran 
thus: 


Monsieur Simpson vill pardonne me for not compose 
de butefulle tong of his contrée so vell as might. It is 
only de late dat I am arrive, and not yet ave de oppor- 
tunité for to—l’étudier. 


Vid dis apologie for the maniére, I vill now say dat, 
hélas!—Monsieur Simpson ave guess but de too true. 
Need I say de more? Hélas! am I not ready speak de 
too moshe? 


EucENtE LALANDE. 


This noble-spirited note I kissed a million 
times, and committed, no doubt, on its account, 
a thousand other extravagances that have now 
escaped my memory. Still Talbot would not 
return. Alas! could he have formed even the 
vaguest idea of the suffering his absence had oc- 
easioned his friend, would not his sympathizing 
nature have flown immediately to my relief? 
Still, however, he came not. I wrote. He re- 
plied. He was detained by urgent business— 
but would shortly return. He begged me not to 
be impatient—to moderate my transports—to 
read soothing books—to drink nothing stronger 
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than Hock—and to bring the consolations of phi- 
losophy to my aid. The fool! if he could not 
come himself, why, in the name of every thing 
rational, could he not have enclosed me a letter 
of presentation? I wrote him again, entreating 
him to forward one forthwith. My letter was 
returned by that footman, with the following en- 
dorsement in pencil. The scoundrel had joined 
his master in the country :— 


Left S—— yesterday, for parts unknown—did not 
say where—or when be back—so thought best to return 
letter, knowing your handwriting, and as how you 
is always, more or less, in a hurry. 


Yours sincerely, 
STUBBS. 


After this, it is needless to say, that I devoted 
to the infernal deities both master and valet:— . 
but there was little use in anger, and no consola- 
tion at all in complaint. 

But I had yet a resource left, in my constitu- 


tional audacity. Hitherto it had served me well, 


and I now resolved to make it avail me to the 
end. Besides, after the correspondence which 
had passed between us, what act of mere infor- 
mality, could I commit, within bounds, that ought 
to be regarded as indecorous by Madame La- 
lande? Since the affair of the letter, I had been 
in the habit of watching her house, and-thus dis- 
covered that, about twilight, it was her custom to 
promenade, attended only by a negro in livery, 
in a public square overlooked by her windows. 
Here, amid the luxuriant and shadowing groves, 
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in the gray gloom of a sweet mid-summer even- 
ing, I observed my opportunity and accosted her. 

The better to deceive the servant in attend- 
ance, I did this with the assured air of an old 
and familiar acquaintance. With a presence of 
mind truly Parisian, she took the cue at once, 
and, to greet me, held out the most bewitchingly 
little of hands. The valet at once fell into the 
rear; and now, with hearts full to overflowing, 
we discoursed long and unreservedly of our love. 

As Madame Lalande spoke English even less 
fluently than she wrote it, our conversation was 
necessarily in French. In this sweet tongue, so 
adapted to passion, I gave loose to the impetuous 
enthusiasm of my nature, and, with all the elo- 
quence I could command, besought her to eon- 
sent.to an immediate marriage. 

At this impatience she smiled. She urged the 
old story of decorum—that bug-bear which de- 
ters so many from bliss until the opportunity 
for bliss has forever gone by. I had most im- 
prudently made it known among my friends, she 
observed, that I desired her acquaintanee—thus 
that I did not possess it—thus, again, there was 
no possibility of concealing the date of our first 
knowledge of each other. And then she ad- 
verted, with a blush, to the extreme recency of 
this date. To wed immediately would be im- 
proper—would be indecorous—would be outré. 
All this she said with a charming air of naiveté 
which enraptured while it grieved and convinced 
me. She went even so far as to aceuse me, laugh- 
ingly, of rashness—of imprudence. She bade me 
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remember that I really even knew not who she 
was—what were her prospects, her connections, 
her standing in society. She begged me, but 
with a sigh, to reconsider my proposal, and 
termed my love an infatuation—a will o’ the 
wisp—a fancy or fantasy of the moment—a base- 
less and unstable creation rather of the imagina- 
tion than of the heart. These things she uttered 
as the shadows of the sweet her fairy-like hand, 
overthrew, in a single sweet twilight gathered 
darkly and more darkly around us—and then, 
with a gentle pressure of her fairy-like hand, 
overthrow, in a single sweet instant, all the argu- 
mentative fabric she had reared. 

I replied as best I could—as only a true lover 
ean. Ispoke at length, and perseveringly of my 
devotion, of my passion—of her exceeding 
beauty, and of my own enthusiastic admira- 
tion. In conclusion, I dwelt, with a convincing 
energy, upon the perils that encompass the 
course of love—that course of true love that 
never did run smooth,—and thus deduced the 
manifest danger of rendering that course un- 
necessarily long. 

This latter argument seemed finally to soften 
the rigor of her determination. She relented; 
but there was yet an obstacle, she said, which 
she felt assured I had not properly considered. 
This was a delicate point—for a woman to 
urge, especially so; in mentioning it, she saw 
that she must make a sacrifice of her feelings; 
still, for me, every sacrifice should be made. 
She alluded to the topic of age. Was I aware 
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—was I fully aware of the discrepancy between 
us? That the age of the husband should sur- 
pass by a few years—even by fifteen or twenty 
—the age of the wife, was regarded by the 
world as admissible, and, indeed as even 
proper; but she had always entertained the be- 
lief that the years of the wife should never 
exceed in number those of the husband. -A dis- 
crepancy of this unnatural kind gave rise, too 
frequently, alas! to a life of unhappiness. Now , 
she was aware that my own age did not exceed 
two and twenty; and I, on the contrary, per- 
haps, was not aware that the years of my Eu- 
génie extended very considerably beyond that 
sum. 

About all this there was a nobility of soul— 
a dignity of candor—which delighted—which 
enchanted me—which eternally riveted my 
chains. I could scarcely restrain the excessive 
transport which possessed me. 

““My sweetest Eugénie,’’ I cried, ‘‘what is all 
this about which you are discoursing? Your 
years surpass in some measure my own. But 
what then? The customs of the world are so 
many conventional follies. To those who love 
as ourselves, in what respect differs a year from 
an‘hour? I am twenty-two, you say; granted: 
indeed, you may as well call me, at once, twenty- 
three. Now you yourself, my dearest Eugénie, 
can have numbered no more than—can have 
numbered no more than—no more than—than 
—than—than—”’ 

Here I paused for an instant, in the expec- 
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_ tation that Madame Lalande would interrupt 
me by supplying her true age. But a French- 
- ‘woman is seldom direct, and has always, by way 
of answer to an embarrassing query, some little 
practicai reply of her own. In the present in- 
stance, Eugénie, who for a few moments past 
had seemed to be searching for something in 
her bosom, at length let fall upon the grass a 
miniature, which I immediately picked up and 
presented to her. 

‘‘Keep it! ’’ she said, with one of her most 
ravishing smiles. ‘‘Keep it for my sake—for 
the sake of her whom it too fiatteringly repre- 
sents. Besides, upon the back of the trinket 
you may discover, perhaps, the very information 
you seem to desire. It is now, to be sure, grow- 
ing rather dark—but you can examine it at your 
leisure in the morning. In the meantime, you 
shall be my escort home to-night. My friends 
are about holding a little musical levée. I can 
promise you, too, some good singing. We 
French are not nearly so punctilious as you 
Americans, and I shall have no difficulty in 
smuggling you in, in the character of an old 
acquaintance. ’’ 

With this, she took my arm, and I attended 
her home. The mansion was quite a fine one, 
and, I believe, furnished in good taste. Of this 
latter point, however, I am scarcely qualified to 
judge; for it was just dark as we arrived; and 
in American mansions of the better sort, lights 
seldom, during the heat of summer, make their 
appearance at this, the most pleasant period of 
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the day. In about an hour after my arrival, to 
be sure, a single shaded solar lamp was lit in 
the principal drawing-room; and this apart- 
ment, I could thus see, was arranged with un- 
usual good taste and even splendor; but two 
other rooms of the suite, and in which the com- 
pany chiefly assembled, remained, during the 
whole evening, in a very agreeable shadow. This 
is a well-conceived custom, giving the party at 
least a choice of light or shade, and one which 
our friends over the water could not do better 
than immediately adopt. 

The evening thus spent was unquestionably 
the most delicious of my life. Madame Lalande 
had not overrated the musical abilities of her 
friends; and the singing I here heard I had 
never heard excelled in any private circle out 
of Vienna. The instrumental performers were 
many and of superior talents. The vocalists 
were chiefiy ladies, and no individual sang less 
than well. At length, upon a peremptory call 
for ‘‘Madame Lalande,”’ she arose at once, with- 
out affectation or demur, from the chaise longue 
upon which she had sat by my side, and, accom- 
panied by one or two gentlemen and her fe- 
male friend of the opera, repaired to the piano 
in the main drawing room. I would have es- 
corted her myself, but felt that, under the cir- 
eumstances of my introduction to the house, I 
had better remain unobserved where I was. I 
was thus deprived of the pleasure of seeing, al- 
though not of hearing, her sing. 

The impression she produced upon the com- 
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pany seemed electrical—but the effect upon 
myself was something even more. I know not 
how adequately to describe it. It arose in part, 
no doubt, from the sentiment of love with which 
I was imbued; but chiefly from my conviction 
of the extreme sensibility of the singer. It is 
beyond the reach of art to endow either air or 
recitative with more impassioned expression 
than was hers. Her utterance of the romance 
in Otello—the tone with which she gave the 
words ‘‘Sul mio sasso,’’ in the Capuletti—is 
ringing in my memory yet. Her lower tones 
were absolutely miraculous. Her voice em- 
braced three complete octaves, extending from 
the contralto D to the D upper soprano, and, 
though sufficiently powerful to have filled the 
San Carlos, executed, with the minutest precis- 
ion, every difficulty of vocal composition—as- 
cending and descending scales, cadences or 
fiorituri. Tn the finale of the Somnambula, she 
brought about a most remarkable effect at the 


words: 


* Ah! non guinge uman pensiero 
Al contento ond ’io son piena.” 


Here, in imitation of Malibran, she modified 
the original phrase of Bellini, so as to let her 
voice descend to the tenor G, when, by a rapid 
transition, she struck the G above the treble 
stave, springing over an interval of two oc- 
taves. : 

Upon rising from the piano after these mira- 
cles of vocal execution, she resumed her seat by 
my side; when I expressed to her, in terms of 
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the deepest enthusiasm, my delight at her per- 
formance. Of my surprise I said nothing, and 
yet was I most unfeignedly surprised; for a cer- 
tain feebleness, or rather a certain tremulous in- 
decision of voice in ordinary conversation, had 
prepared me to anticipate that, in singing, she 
would not acquit herself with any remarkable 
ability. 

Our conversation was now long, earnest, unin- 
terrupted, and totally unreserved. She made 
me relate many of the earlier passages of my 
life, and listened with breathless attention to 
every word of the narrative. I concealed noth- 
ing—felt that I had a right to conceal nothing 
—from her confiding affection. Encouraged by 
her candor upon the delicate point of her age, 
I entered, with perfect frankness, not only into 
a detail of my many minor vices, but made full 
confession of those moral and even of those 
physical infirmities, the disclosure of which, in 
demanding so much higher a degree of courage, 
is so much surer an evidence of love. I touched 
upon my college indiscretions—upon my ex- 
travagances—upon my carousals—upon my 
debts—upon my flirtations. I even went so far 
as to speak of a slightly hectic cough with 
which, at one time, I had been troubled—of a 
chronic rheumatism—of a twinge of hereditary 
gout—and, in conclusion, of the disagreeable and 
inconvenient, but hitherto carefully concealed, 
weakness of my eyes. 

“‘Upon this latter point,’’ said Madame La- 
lande, laughingly, ‘‘you have been surely inju- 
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dicious in coming to confession; for, without 
the confession, I take it for granted that no one 
would have accused you of the crime. By the 
by,’’ she continued, ‘‘ have you any recollec- 
tion—’’ and here I fancied that a blush, even 
through the gloom of the apartment, became 
distinctly visible upon her cheek—‘‘have you 
any recollection, mon cher ami, of this little 
ocular assistant which now depends from my 
neck? ’’ 

As she spoke she twirled in her fingers the 
identical double eye-glass, which had so over- 
whelmed me with confusion at the opera. 

“‘Full well—alas! do I remember it,’’ I ex- 
claimed, pressing passionately the delicate hand 
which offered the glasses for my inspection. 
They formed a complex and magnificent toy, 
richly chased and filigreed, and gleaming with 
jewels which, even in the deficient light, I could 
not help perceiving were of high value. 

‘““Eh bien! mon ami,’’? she resumed with a 
‘certain empressement of manner that rather sur- 
prised me—‘ Eh bien! mon ami, you have earn- 
estly besought of me a favor which you have 
been pleased to denominate priceless. You 
have demanded of me my hand upon the mor- 
row. Should I yield to your entreaties—and, 
I may add, to the pleadings of my own bosom— 
would I not be entitled to demand of you a very 
—a very little boon in return?’ ~— 

*“Name it! ’’ I exclaimed with an energy that 
had nearly drawn upon us the observation of the 
company, and restrained by their presence alone 
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from throwing myself impetuously at her feet. 
“‘Name it, my beloved, my Eugénie, my own! 
—name it!—but, alas! it is already yielded ere 
named.’’ 

**You shall conquer, then, mon ami,’’ said 
she, ‘‘for the sake of the Eugénie whom you 
love, this little weakness which you have at last 
confessed—this weakness more moral than 
physical—and which, let me assure you, is so 
unbecoming the nobility of your real nature— 
so inconsistent with the candor of your usual 
character—and which, if permitted further 
control, will assuredly involve you, sooner or 
later, in some very disagreeable scrape. You 
shall conquer, for my sake, this affectation 
which leads you, as you yourself acknowledge, 
to the tacit or implied denial of your infirmity 
of vision. For, this infirmity you virtually 
deny, in refusing to employ the customary 
means for its relief. You will understand me 
to say, then, that I wish you to wear spectacles: 
—ah, hush!—you have already consented to 
wear them, for my sake. You shall accept the 
little toy which I now hold in my hand, and 
which, though admirable as an aid to vision, 
is really of no very immense value as a gem. 
You perceive that, by a trifling modification ' 
thus—or thus—it can be adapted to the eyes in 
the form of spectacles, or worn in the waistcoat 
pocket as an eye-glass. It is in the former 
mode, however, and habitually, that you have 
already consented to wear it for my sake.”’ 

This request—must I confess it?—econfused 
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me in no little degree. But the condition with . 
which it was coupled rendered hesitation, of 
course, a matter altogether out of the question. 

“Tt is done! ’’ I cried, with all the enthusiasm 
that I could muster at the moment. ‘‘It is done 
—it is most cheerfully agreed. I sacrifice every 
feeling for your sake. To-night I wear this dear 
eye-glass, as an eye-glass, and upon my heart; 
but with the earliest dawn of that morning which 
gives me the pleasure of calling you wife, I will 
place it upon my—upon my nose,—and there 
wear it ever afterward, in the less romantic, and 
less fashionable, but certainly in the more ser- 
viceable, form which you desire.’ 

Our conversation now turned upon the details 
of our arrangements for the morrow. Talbot, I 
learned from my betrothed, had just arrived ‘in 
town. I was to see him at once, and procure a 
carriage. The sotrée would scarcely break up 
before two; and by this hour the vehicle was 
to be at the door; when, in the confusion oeca- 
sioned by the departure of the company, Ma- 
dame L. could easily enter it unobserved. We 
were then to call at the house of a clergyman 
who would be in waiting; there be married, drop 
Talbot, and proceed on a short tour to the Hast; 
leaving the fashionable world at home to make 
ee comments upon the matter it thought 

est. 

Having planned all this, I immediately took 
leave, and went in search of Talbot, but, on 
the way, I could not refrain from stepping into 
a hotel, for the purpose of inspecting the minia- 
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ture; and this I did by the powerful aid of the 
glasses. The countenance was a surpassingly 
beautiful one! Those large luminous eyes!— 
that proud Grecian nose !—those dark luxuriant 
curls!—‘‘Ah!’’ said I, exultingly to myself, 
“‘this is indeed the speaking image of my be- 
loved! ’’ I turned the reverse, and discovered 
the words—‘‘Eugénie Lalande—aged twenty- 
seven years and seven months.”’ 

I found Talbot at home, and proceeded at 
once to acquaint him with my good fortune. 
He professed excessive astonishment, of course, 
but congratulated me most cordially, and prof- 
fered every assistance in his power. In a word, 
we carried out our arrangement to the letter, 
and, at two in the morning, just ten minutes 
after the ceremony, I found myself in a close 
carriage with Madame lWalande—with Mrs. 
Simpson, I should say—and driving at a great 
rate out of town, in a direction northeast by 
north, half-north. 

It had been determined for us by Talbot, that, 
as we were to be up all night, we should make our 
first stop at C , a village about twenty miles 
from the city, and there get an early breakfast 
and some repose, before proceeding upon our 
route. At four precisely, therefore, the carriage 
drew-up at the door of the principal inn. I 
handed my adored wife out, and ordered break- 
fast forthwith. In the meantime we were shown 
into a small parlor, and sat down. 

It was now nearly if not altogether daylight ; 
and, as I gazed, enraptured, at the angel by my 

VIIl. 3 
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side, the singular idea came, all at once, into 
my head, that this was really the very first mo- 
ment since my acquaintance with the celebrated 
loveliness of Madame Lalande, that I had en- 
joyed a near inspection of that loveliness by day- 
light at all. 

““And now, mon ami,’’ said she, taking my 
hand, and so interrupting this train of reflection, 
‘Cand now, mon cher amt, since we are indis- 
solubly one—since I have yielded to your pas- 
sionate entreaties, and performed my portion of 
our agreement—I presume you have not forgot- 
ten that you also have a little favor to’ bestow— 
a little promise which it is your intention to keep. 
Ah! let me see! Let me remember! Yes; full 
easily do I call to mind the precise words of the 
dear promise you made to Eugénie last night. 
Listen! You spoke thus: ‘It is done !—it is most 
cheerfully agreed! I sacrifice every feeling for 
your sake. To-night I wear this dear eye-glass 
as an eye-glass, and upon my heart; but with the 
earliest dawn of that morning which gives me 
the privilege of calling you wife, I will place it 
upon my—upon my nose,—and there wear it 
ever afterward, in the less romantic, and less 
fashionable, but certainly in the more service- 
able, form which you desire.’ These were the 
Pe words, my beloved husband, were they 
not?’ 

““They were,’’ I said; ‘‘you have an excellent 
memory; and assuredly, my beautiful Eugénie, 
there is no disposition on my part to evade the 
performance of the trivial promise they imply. 


3? 
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See! Behold! They are becoming—rather—are 
they not?’’ And here, having arranged the 
glasses in the ordinary form of spectacles, I ap. 
plied them gingerly in their proper position; 
while Madame Simpson, adjusting her cap, and 
folding her arms, sat bolt upright in her chair, 
in a somewhat stiff and prim, and indeed, in a 
somewhat undignified position. 

‘Goodness gracious me!’’ I exclaimed, almost 
at the very instant that the rim of the spectacles 
had settled upon my nose—‘‘ My! goodness gra- 
cious me!—why what can be the matter with 
these glasses?’’ and taking them quickly off, I 
wiped them earefully with a silk handkerchief, 
and adjusted them again. 

But if, in the first instance, there had oc- 
curred something which occasioned me surprise, 
in the second, this surprise became elevated into 
astonishment; and this astonishment was pro- 
found—was extreme—indeed I may say it was 
horrific. What, in the name of every thing hid- 
eous, did this mean? Could I believe my eyes? 
—could I1?—that was the question. Was that— 
was that—was that rouge? And were those— 
and were those—were those wrinkles, upon the 
visage of Eugénie Lalande? And oh! Jupiter, 
and every one of the gods and goddesses, little 
and big !—what—what—what—what had become 
of her teeth? I dashed the spectacles violently 
to the ground, and, leaping to my feet, stood 
erect in the middle of the floor, confronting Mrs. 
Simpson, with my arms set a-kimbo, and grin- 
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ning and foaming, but, at the same time, utterly 
speechless with terror and with rage. 

Now I have already said that Madame Eu- 
génie Lalande—that is to say, Simpson—spoke 
the English language but very little better than 
she wrote it; and for this reason she very prop- 
erly never attempted to speak it upon ordinary 
occasions. But rage will carry a lady to any ex- 
treme; and in the present case it carried Mrs. 
Simpson to the very extraordinary extreme of 
attempting to hold a conversation in a tongue 
that she did not altogether understand. 

‘Vell, Monsieur,’’ said she, after surveying 
me, in great apparent astonishment, for some 
moments—‘‘ Vell, Monsieur!—and vat den?— 
vat de matter now? Is it de dance of de Saint 
Vitusse dat you ave? If not like me, vat for vy 
buy de pig in de poke?’’ 

*“You wretch!’’ said I, catching my breath— 
‘‘vou—you—you villainous old hag!’’ 

** Ag ?2—ole?—me not so ver ole, after all! me 
not one single day more dan de eighty-doo.’’ 

“*Highty-two!’’ I ejaculated, staggering to the 
wall—‘‘eighty-two hundred thousand baboons! 
The miniature said twenty-seven years and seven 
months !’’ 

‘“To be sure!—dat is so!—ver true! but den 
de portraite has been take for dese fifty-five year. 
Ven I go marry my segonde usbande, Monsieur 
Lalande, at dat time I had de portraite take for 
er by my first usbande, Monsieur Mois- 
sart ! 

**Moissart!’’ said I. 
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**Yes, Moissart,’’ said she, mimicking my pro- 
nunciation, which to speak the truth, was none 
of the best; ‘‘and vat den? Vat you know about 
de Moissart?’’ 

*‘Nothing, you old fright!—I know nothing 
about him at all; only I had an ancestor of that 
name, once upon @ time.’’ 

“‘Dat name! and vat you ave for say to dat 
name? ’T is ver goot name; and so is Voissart 
—dat is ver goot name too. My daughter, Made- 
moiselle Moissart, she marry von Monsieur Vois- 
sart; and de name is both ver respectaable 
name.”’ 

‘*Moissart?’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘and Voissart! why 
what is it you mean?”’ 

‘“Vat I mean ?—I mean Moissart and Voissart ; 
and for de matter of dat, 1 mean Croissart and 
Froissart, too, if I only tink proper to mean it. 
My daughter’s daughter, Mademoiselle Voissart, 
she marry von Monsieur Croissart, and den agin, 
my daughter’s grande daughter, Mademoiselle 
Croissart, she marry von Monsieur Froissart; 
and I suppose you say dat dat is not von ver re- 
spectaable name. 

“<M roissart!’’ said I, beginning to faint, tpi 
surely you don’t say Moissart, and Voissart, and 
Croissart, and Froissart?’’ 

““Yes,’’ she replied, leaning fully back in her 
chair, and stretching out her lower limbs at great 
length; ‘‘yes, Moissart, and Voissart, and Crois- 
sart, and Froissart. But Monsieur Froissart, he 
vas von ver big vat you call fool—he vas von ver 
great big donce like yourself—for he lef la belle 
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France for come to dis stupide Amérique—and 
ven he get here he vent and ave von ver stupide, 
von ver, ver stupide sonn, so I hear, dough I not 
yet av ad de plaisir to meet vid him—neither me 
nor my companion, de Madame Stéphanie La- 
lande. He is name de Napoleon Bonaparte Frois- 
sart, and I suppose you say dat dat, too, is not 
von ver respectaable name.”’ 

Either the length or the nature of this speech, 
had the effect of working up Mrs. Simpson into 
a very extraordinary passion indeed: and as she 
made an end of it, with great labor, she jumped 
up from her chair like somebody bewitched, 
dropping upon the floor an entire universe of 
bustle as she jumped. Once upon her feet, she 
gnashed her gums, brandished her arms, rolled 
up her sleeves, shook her fist in my face, and 
coneluded the performance by tearing the cap 
from her head, and with it an immense wig of 
the most valuable and beautiful black hair, the 
whole of which she dashed upon the ground with 
a yell, and there trampled and danced a fan- 
dango upon it, in an absolute ecstasy and agony 
of rage. é 

Meantime I sank aghast into the chair which 
she had vacated. ‘‘Moissart and Voissart!’’ I 
repeated, thoughtfully, as she cut one of her 
pigeon-wings, and ‘‘Croissart and Froissart !’’ as 
she completed another—‘‘Moissart and Voissart 
and Croissart and Napoleon -Bonaparte Frois- 
sart !—why, you ineffable old serpent, that’s me 
—that’s me—d’ye hear?’—that’s me’’—here I 
screamed at the top of my voice—‘‘that’s me-e-e! 
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ZI am Napoleon Bonaparte Froissart! and if I 
have not married my great, great, grandmother, 
I wish I may be everlastingly confounded !”’ 

Madame Eugénie Lalande, quasi Simpson— 
formerly Moissart—was, in sober fact, my great, 
great, grandmother. In her youth she had been 
beautiful, and even at eighty-two, retained the 
majestic height, the sculptural contour of head, 
the fine eyes and the Grecian nose of her girl- 
hood. By the aid of these, of pearl-powder, of 
rouge, of false hair, false teeth, and false tour- 
nure, as well as of the most skilful modistes of 
Paris, she contrived to hold a respectable footing 
among the beauties en pew passées of the French 
metropolis. In this respect, indeed, she might 
have been regarded as little less than the equal 
of the celebrated Ninon De L’Enclos. 

She was immensely wealthy, and being left, for 
the second time, a widow without children, she 
bethought herself of my existence in America, 
and for the purpose of making me her heir, paid 
a visit to the United States, in company with a 
distant and exceedingly lovely relative of her sec- 
ond husband’s—a Madame Stéphanie Lalande. 

At the opera, my great, great, grandmother’s 
attention was arrested by my notice; and, upon 
surveying me through her eye-glass, she was 
struck with a certain family resemblance to her- 
self. Thus interested, and knowing that the heir 
she sought was actually in the city, she made in- 
quiries of her party respecting me. The gentle- 
man who attended her knew my person, and told 
her who I was. The information thus obtained 
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induced her to renew her scrutiny ; and this seru- 
tiny it was which so emboldened me that I be- 
haved in the absurd manner already detailed. 
She returned my bow, however, under the im- 
pression that, by some odd aceident, I had dis- 
covered her identity. When, deceived by my 
weakness of vision, and the arts of the toilet, in 
respect to the age and charms of the strange 
lady, I demanded so enthusiastically of Talbot 
who she was, he concluded that I meant the 
younger beauty, as a matter of course, and so 
informed me, with perfect truth, that she was 
‘‘the celebrated widow, Madame Lalande.’’ 

In the street, next morning, my great, great, 
grandmother encountered Talbot, an old Parisian 
acquaintance; and the conversation, very natu- 
rally, turned upon myself. My deficiencies of 
vision were then explained; for these were noto- 
rious, although I was entirely ignorant of their 
notoriety; and my good old relative discovered, 
much to her chagrin, that she had been deceived 
in supposing me aware of her identity, and that 
I had been merely making a fool of myself in 
making open love, in a theatre, to an old woman 
unknown. By way of punishing me for this im- 
prudence, she concocted with Talbot a plot. He 
purposely kept out of my way to avoid giving 
me the introduction. My street inquiries about 
‘‘the lovely widow, Madame Lalande,’’ were sup- 
posed to refer to the younger lady, -of course; 
and thus the conversation with the three gentle- 
men whom I encountered shortly after leaving 
Talbot’s hotel will be easily explained, as also 
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their allusion to Ninon De L’Enclos. I had no 
opportunity of seeing Madame Lalande closely 
during daylight, and, at her musical soirée, my 
silly weakness in refusing the aid of glasses ef- 
feetually prevented me from making a discovery 
of her age. When ‘‘Madame Lalande’’ was 
called upon to sing, the younger lady was in- 
tended; and it was she who arose to obey the 
call; my great, great, grandmother, to further 
the deception, arising at the same moment and 
accompanying her to the piano in the main draw- 
ing-room. Had I decided upon escorting her 
thither, it had been her design to suggest the 
propriety of my remaining where I was; but my 
own prudential views rendered this unnecessary. 
The songs which I so much admired, and which 
so confirmed my impression of the youth of my 
mistress, were executed by Madame Stéphanie 
Lalande. The eye-glass was presented by way of 
adding a reproof to the hoax—a sting to the epi- 
gram of the deception. Its presentation afforded 
an opportunity for the lecture upon affectation 
with which I was so especially edified. It is al- 
most superfluous to add that the glasses of the 
instrument, as worn by the old lady, had been 
exchanged by her for a pair better adapted to my 
years, They suited me, in fact, to a T. 

The clergyman, who merely pretended to tie 
the fatal knot, was a boon companion of Talbot’s, 
and no priest. He was an excellent ‘‘whip,’’ 
however; and having doffed his cassock to put 
on & great-coat, he drove the hack which con- 
veyed the ‘‘happy couple’’ out of town. Talbot 
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took a seat at his side. The two scoundrels were 
thus ‘‘in at the death,’’ and through a half-open 
window of the back parlor of the inn, amused 
themselves in grinning at the dénowement of the 
drama. I believe I shall be forced to call them 
both out. 

Nevertheless, I am mot the husband of my 
great, great, grandmother; and this is a reflec- 
tion which affords me infinite relief ;—but I am 
the husband of Madame Lalande—of Madame 
Stéphanie Lalande—with whom my good old rel- 
ative, besides making me her sole heir when she 
dies—if she ever does—has been at the trouble 
of concocting me a match. In conclusion: I am 
done forever with billets dowx, and am never to 

be met without SPECTACLES. 


THE SYSTEM OF DOCTOR TARR AND 
PROFESSOR FETHER 





[Published in Graham’s Magazine, November, 1845.] 





Durine the autumn of 18—, while on a tour 
through the extreme southern provinces of 
France, my route led me within a few miles of 
a certain Maison de Santé or private mad-house, 
about which I had heard much, in Paris, from 
my medical friends. As I had never visited a 
place of the kind, I thought ‘the opportunity too 
good to be lost; and so proposed to my travelling 
companion (a gentleman with whom I had made 
casual acquaintance a few days before), that we 
should turn aside, for an hour or so, and look 
through the establishment. To this he objected— 
pleading haste, in the first place, aud, in the sec- 
ond, a very usual horror at the sight of a lunatic. 
He begged of me, however, not to let any mere 
courtesy toward himself interfere with the grati- 
fication of my curiosity, and said that he would 
ride on leisurely, so that I might overtake him 
during the day, or, at all events, during the next. 
As he bade me good-by, I bethought me that 
there might be some difficulty in obtaining access 
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to the premises, and mentioned my fears on this 
point. He replied that, in faet, unless I had per- 
sonal knowledge of the superintendent, Monsieur 
Maillard, or some credential in the way of a let- 
ter, a difficulty might be found to exist, as the 
regulations of these private mad-houses were 
more rigid than the public hospital laws. For 
himself, he added, he had, some years since, made 
the acquaintance of Maillard, and would so far 
assist me as to ride up to the door and introduce 
me; although his feelings on the subject of 
lunacy would not permit of his entering the 
house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the main 
road, we entered a grass-grown by-path, which, 
in half an hour, nearly lost itself in a dense for- 
est, clothing the base of a mountain. Through 
this dank and gloomy wood we rode some two 
miles, when the Maison de Santé came in view. 
It was a fantastic chateau, much dilapidated, and 
indeed scarcely tenantable through age and neg- 
leet, Its aspect inspired me with absolute dread, 
and, checking my horse, I half resolved to turn 
back. I soon. however, grew ashamed of my 
weakness, and proceeded. 

As we rode up to the gate-way, I perceived it 
slightly open, and the visage of a man peering 
through. Jn an instant afterward, this man came 
forth, accosted my companion by name, shook 
him cordially by the hand, and beggéd him to 
alight. It was Monsieur Maillard himself. He 
was a portly, fine-looking gentleman of the old 
school, with a polished manner, and a certain air 
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of gravity, dignity, and authority which was 
very impressive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned 
my desire to inspect the establishment, and. re- 
ceived Monsieur Maillard’s assurance that he 
would show me all attention, now took leave, and 
I saw him no more. 

‘When he had gone, the superintendent ushered 
me into a smali and exceedingly neat parlor, con- 
taining, among other indications of refined taste, 
many books, drawings, pots of flowers, and mu- 
sical instruments. A cheerful fire blazed upon 
the hearth. At a piano, singing an aria from 
Bellini, sat a young and very beautiful woman, 
who, at my entrance, paused in her song, and re- 
ceived me with graceful courtesy. Her voice was 
low, and her whole manner subdued. I thought, 
too, that I perceived the traces of sorrow in her 
countenance, which was excessively, although, to 
my taste, not unpleasingly, pale. She was at- 
tired in deep mourning, and excited in my bosom 
a feeling of mingled respect, interest, and ad- 
miration. 

I had heard, at Paris, that the institution of 
Monsieur Maillard was managed upon what is 
vulgarly termed the “‘system of soothing’’—that 
all punishments were avoided—that even con- 
finement was seldom resorted to—that the pa- 
tients, while secretly watched, were left muck 
apparent liberty, and that most of them were 
permitted to roam about the house and grounds 
in the ordinary apparel of persons in right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cau- 
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tious in what I said before the young lady; for I 
could not be sure that she was sane; and, in fact, 
there was a certain restless brillianey about her 
eyes which half led me to imagine she was not. 
I confined my remarks, therefore, to general 
topics, and to such as I thought would not be dis- 
pleasing or exciting even to a lunatic. She re- 
plied in a perfectly rational manner to all that I 
said; and even her original observations were 
marked with the soundest good sense; but a long 
acquaintance with the metaphysics of mania, had 
taught me to put no faith in such evidence of 
sanity, and I continued to practise, throughout 
the mterview, the caution with which I com- 
meneed it. 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought 
in a tray with fruit, wine, and other refresh- 
ments, of which I partook, the lady soon after- 
ward leaving the room. As she departed I 
turned my eyes in an inquiring manner toward 
my host. 

“*No,’’ he said, ‘‘oh, no—a member of my fam- 
ily—my niece, and a most accomplished 
woman.’’ ‘ 

_““T beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion,’’ 
I rephed, ‘‘but of course you will know how to 
excuse me. The excellent administration of your 
affairs here is well understood in Paris, and I 
though it just possible, you know—”’ 

“Yes, yes—say no more—or rather it is myself 
who should thank you for the commendable pru- 
dence you have displayed. We seldom find so 
much of forethought in young men; and, more 
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than once, some unhappy contre-temps has oc- 
curred in consequence of thoughtlessness on the 
part of our visitors. While my former system 
was in operation, and my patients were permit- 
ted the privilege of roaming to and fro at will, 
they were often aroused to a dangerous frenzy 
by injudicious persons who called to inspect the 
house. Hence I was obliged to enforce a rigid 
system of exclusion; and none obtained access to 
the premises upon whose discretion I could not 
rely.’ 

‘While your former system was. in opera- 
tion !’’ I said, repeating his words—‘‘do I under- 
‘stand you, then, to say that the ‘soothing system’ 
of which I have heard so much is no longer in 
force ?’’ 

“*It is now,’’ he replied, ‘‘several weeks since 
we have concluded to renounce it forever.’’ 

‘‘We found it, sir,’’ he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ab- 
solutely necessary to return to the old usages. 
The danger of the soothing system was, at all 
times, appalling; and its advantages have been 
much overrated. I believe, sir, that in this house 
it has been given a fair trial, if ever in any. We 
‘did every thing that rational humanity could 
suggest. I am sorry that you could not have paid 
us a visit at an earlier period, that you might 
have judged for yourself. But. I presume you 
are conversant with the soothing practice—with 
its details.’’ 

‘‘Not altogether. What I have heard has been 
at third or fourth hand.’’ 

“‘T may state the system, then, in general 
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terms, as one in which the patients were menagés 
—humored. We contradicted no fancies which 
entered the brains of the mad. On the contrary, 
we not only indulged but encouraged them; and 
many of our most permanent cures have been 
thus effected. There is no argument which so 
touches the feeble reason of the madman as the 
reducio ad absurdum. We have had men, for 
example, who fancied themselves chickens. The 
cure was, to insist upon the thing as a fact—to 
accuse the patient of stupidity in not sufficiently 
perceiving it to be a fact—and thus to refuse 
him any other diet for a week than that which 
properly appertains to a chicken. In this man- 
ner a little corn and gravel were made to per- 
form wonders. ’’ 

‘‘But was this species of acquiescence all?”’ 

‘“By no means. We put much faith in amuse- 
ments of a simple kind, such as music, dancing, 
gymnastic exercises generally, ecards, certain 
classes of books, and so forth. We affected to 
treat each individual as if for some ordinary 
physical disorder; and the word ‘lunacy’ was 
never employed. A great point was to set each 
lunatic to guard the actions of all the others. To 
repose confidence in the understanding or dis- 
cretion of a madman, is to gain him body and 
soul. In this way we were enabled to dispense 
with an expensive body of keepers.”’ 

*‘And you had no punishments of any kind?”’ 

‘*“None.”’ 

**And you never confined your patients?”’ 

**Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of 
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some individual growing to a crisis, or taking a 
sudden turn of fury, we conveyed him to a secret 
cell, lest his disorder should infect the rest, and 
there kept him until we could dismiss him to his 
friends—for with the raging maniac we have 
nothing to do. He is usually removed to the pub- 
lic hospitals.’ 

‘And you have now changed all this—and 
you think for the better?’’ 

*‘Decidedly, The system had its disadvan- 
tages, and even its dangers. It-is now, happily, 
exploded throughout all the Maisons de Santé of 
France.’’ 

*‘T am very much surprised,’’ I said, ‘‘at what 

you tell me; for I made sure that, at this mo- 
ment, no other method of treatment for mania 
existed in any portion of the country.’’ 
_ **¥You are young yet, my friend,’’ replied my 
host, ‘‘but the time will arrive when you will 
learn to judge for yourself of what is going on in 
the world, without trusting to the gossip of 
others. Believe nothing you hear, and only one- 
half that you see. Now about our Maisons de 
Santé, it is clear that some ignoramus has misled 
you. After dinner, however, when you have suf- 
ficiently recovered from the fatigue of your ride, 
I will be happy to take you over the house, and 
introduce you to a system which, in my opinion, 
and in that of every one who has witnessed its 
operation, is incomparably the most effectual as 
yet devised.’’ 

‘‘Your own?’’ I inquired—‘‘one of your own 
invention ?”’ 

VIII. 4 
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‘‘T am proud,’”’ he replied, ‘‘to acknowledge 
that it is—at least in some measure.”’ 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur 
Maillard for an hour or two, during which he 
showed me the gardens and conservatories of the 
place. 

‘‘T cannot let you see my patients,’’ he said, 
just at present. To a sensitive mind there is al- 
ways more or less of the shocking in such exhibi- 
tions; and I do not wish to spoil your appetite 
for dinner. We will dine. I can give you some 
veal d la Menehoult, with cauliflowers in velouté 
sauce—after that a glass of Clos de Vougeot— 
then your nerves will be sufficiently steadied.’’ 

At six dinner was announced; and my host 
conducted me into a large salle @ manger, where 
a very numerous company were assembled— 
twenty-five or thirty in all: They were, appar- 
ently, people of rank—certainly of high breeding 
—although their habiliments, I thought, were ex- 
travagantly rich, partaking somewhat too much 
of the ostentatious finery of the vielle cour. I 
noticed that at least two thirds of these guests 
were ladies; and some of the latter were by no 
means accoutred in what a Parisian would con- 
sider good taste at the present day. Many fe- 
males, for example, whose age could not have 
_ less than seventy, were bedecked with a profu- 
sion of jewelry, such as rings, bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and wore their bosoms and arms shame- 
fully bare. I observed, too, that very few of the 
dresses were well made—or, at least, that very 
few of them fitted the wearers. In looking about, 
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I discovered the interesting girl to whom Mon- 
sieur Maillard had presented me in the little par- 
lor; but my surprise was great to see her wear- 
ing a hoop and farthingale, with high-heeled 
shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so much 
too large for her that it gave her face a ridicu- 
lously diminutive expression. When I had first 
seen her, she was attired, most becomingly, in 
deep mourning. There was an air of oddity, in 
short, about the dress of the whole party, which, 
at first, caused me to recur to my original idea of 
the ‘‘soothing system,’’ and to faney that Mon- 
‘sieur Maillard had been willing to deceive me 
until after dinner, that I might experience no 
uncomfortable feelings during the repast, at 
finding myself dining with lunatics; but I re- 
membered having been informed, in Paris, that 
the southern provincialists were a peculiarly ec- 
centric people, with a vast number of antiquated 
notions; and then, too, upon conversing with 
several members of the company, my apprehen- 
sions were immediately and fully dispelled. 

The dining-room itself, although perhaps suf- 
ficiently comfortable and of good dimensions, 
had nothing too much of elegance about it. For 
example, the floor was unecarpeted; in France, 
however, a carpet is frequently dispensed with. 
The windows, too, were without curtains; the 
shutters, being shut, were securely fastened with 
iron bars, applied diagonally, after the fashion 
of our shop-shutters. The apartment, I observed, 
formed, in itself, a wing of the chateau, and thus 
the windows were on three sides of the parallel- 
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ogram, the door being at the other. There were 
no less than ten windows in all. 

The table was superbly set out. It was loaded 
with plate, and more than loaded with delicacies. 
The profusion was absolutely barbaric. There 
were meats enough to have feasted the Anakim. 
Never, in all my life, had I witnessed so lavish, 
so wasteful an expenditure of the good things of 
life. There seemed very little taste, however, in 
the arrangements; and my eyes, accustomed to 
quiet lights, were sadly offended by the prodig- 
ious glare of a multitude of wax candles, which, 
in silver candelabra, were deposited upon the 
table, and all about the room, wherever it was 
possible to find a place. There were several ac- 
tive servants in attendance; and, upon a large 
table, at the farther end of the apartment, were 
seated seven or eight people with fiddles, fifes, 
trombones, and a drum. These fellows annoyed 
me very much, at intervals, during the repast, by 
an infinite variety of noises, which were intended 
for music, and which appeared to afford much 
entertainment to all present, with the exception 
of myself. 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that 
there was much of the bizarre about every thing 
I saw—but then the world is made up of all kinds 
of persons, with all modes of thought, and all 
sorts of conventional customs. I had travelled, 
too, so much, as to be quite an adept at the nil 
admirari; so I took my seat very coolly at the 
right hand of my host, and, having an excellent 
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appetite, did justice to the good cheer set before 
me. 

The conversation, in the meantime, was spirit- © 
ed and general. The ladies, as usual, talked a 
great deal. I soon found that nearly all the com- 
pany were well educated; and my host was a 
world of good-humored anecdote in himself. He 
seemed quite willing to speak of his position as 
superintendent of a Maison de Santé; and, in- 
deed, the topic of lunacy was, much to my sur- 
prise, a favorite one with all present. <A great 
many amusing stories were told, having refer- 
ence to the whims of the patients. 

““We had a fellow here once,’’ said a fat lit- 
tle gentleman, who sat at my right,—‘‘a fellow 
that fancied himself a teapot; and by the way, 
is it not especially singular how often this par- 
ticular crotchet has entered the brain of the 
lunatic? There is scarcely an insane asylum 
in France which cannot supply a human teapot. 
Our gentleman was a Britannia-ware tea-pot, 
and was careful to polish himself every morning 
with buckskin and whiting.’’ 

‘‘And then,’’ said a tall man just opposite, 
‘‘we had here, not long ago, a person who had 
taken it into his head that he was a donkey— 
which, allegorically speaking, you will say, was 
quite true. He was a troublesome patient; and 
we had much ado to keep him within bounds. 
For a long time he would eat nothing but this- 
tles; but of this idea we soon cured him by in- 
sisting upon his eating nothing else. Then he 
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was perpetually kicking up his heels—so— 
so—”’ 

‘“‘Mr. De Kock! I will thank you to behave 
yourself! ’’ here interrupted an old lady, who 
sat next to the speaker. ‘‘Please keep your 
feet to yourself! You have spoiled my brocade! 
Is it necessary, pray, to illustrate a remark in 
so practical a style? Our friend here can surely 
comprehend you without all this. Upon my 
word, you are nearly as great a donkey as the 
poor unfortunate imagined himself. Your act- 
ing is very unnatural, as I live.”’ 

**Mille pardons! Ma’m’selle! ’’ replied Mon- 
sieur De Kock, thus addressed—‘‘a thousand 
pardons! JI had no intention of offending. 
Ma’m’selle Laplace—Monsieur De Kock will do 
himself the honor of taking wine with you.’’ 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed 
his hand with much ceremony, and took wine 
with Ma’m’selle Laplace. 

‘‘Allow me, mon ami,’’? now said Monsieur 
Maillard, addressing myself, ‘“allow me to send 
you a morsel of this veal a la St. Menehoult— 
you will find it particularly fine.’ 

At this instant three sturdy waiters hat just 
succeeded in depositing safely upon the table 
an enormous dish, or trencher, containing what 
I supposed to be the ‘‘monstrum, horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.’’ <A closer 
scrutiny assured me, however, that it was only a 
small calf roasted whole, and set upon its knees, 
with an apple in its mouth, as is the English 
fashion of dressing a hare. 


2? 
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*‘Thank you, no,’’ I replied; ‘‘to say the 
truth, I am not particularly partial to veal @ la 
St. what is it?—for I do not find that it 
altogether agrees with me. I will change my 
plate, however, and try some of the rabbit.’’ 

There were several side-dishes on the table, 
containing what appeared to be the ordinary 
French rabbit—a very delicious morceau, which 
I can recommend. 

“*Pierre,’’ cried the host, ‘‘change this gentle- 
man’s plate, and give him a side-piece of this 
rabbit au-chat.’’ 

“‘This what? ’’ said I. 

‘‘This rabbit au-chat.’’ 

‘“Why, thank you—upon second thought, no. 
T will just help myself to some of the ham.’’ 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought 
I to myself, at the tables of these people of the 
province. I will have none of their rabbit au- 
chat—and, for the matter of that, none of their 
cat-au-rabbit either. 

‘“ And, then,’’ said a cadaverous-looking per- 
sonage, near the foot of the table, taking up the 
thread of the conversation where it had been 
broken off,—‘‘and then, among other oddities, 
we had a patient, once upon a time, who very 
pertinaciously maintained himself to be a Cor- 
dova cheese, and went about, with a knife in his 
hand, soliciting his friends to try a small slice 
from the middle of his leg.’’ 

‘“‘He was a great fool, beyond doubt,’’ inter- 
posed some one, ‘‘but not to be compared with 
a certain individual whom we all know, with 
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the exception of this strange gentleman. I 
mean the man who took himself for a bottle of 
champagne, and always went off with a pop and 
a fizz, in this fashion.’’ 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, 
put his right thumb in his left cheek, withdrew 
it with a sound resembling the popping of a 
cork, and then, by a dexterous movement of the 
tongue upon the teeth, created a sharp hissing 
and fizzing, which lasted for several minutes, 
in imitation of the frothing of champagne. 
This behavior, I saw plainly, was not very pleas- 
ing to Monsieur Maillard; but that gentleman 
said nothing, and the conversation was resumed 
by a very lean little man in a big wig. 

‘* And then there was an ignoramus,’’ said he, 
‘‘who mistook himself for a frog; which, by 
the way, he resembled in no little degree. I 
wish you could have seen him, sir,’’—here the 
speaker addressed myself—‘‘it would have done 
your heart good to see the natural airs that he 
put on. Sir, if that man was not a frog, I can 
only observe that it is a pity he was not. His 
eroak thus—o-o-0-0-gh—o-o0-0-0-gh! was the 
finest note in the world—B fiat; and when he 
put his elbows upon the table thus—after tak- 
ing a glass or two of wine—and distended his 
mouth, thus, and rolled up his eyes, thus, and 
winked them with excessive rapidity, thus, why 
then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, 
that you would have been lost in admiration of 
the genius of the man.’’ 

‘*T have no doubt of it,’’ I said. 
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‘And then,’’ said somebody else, ‘‘then there 
was Petit Gaillard, who thought himself a pinch 
of snuff, and was truly distressed because he 
could not take himself between his own finger 
and thumb.’’ 

*‘And then there was Jules Desouliéres, who 
was a very singular genius, indeed, and went 
mad with the idea that he was a pumpkin. He 
persecuted the cook to make him up into pies 
—a thing which the cook indignantly refused 
todo. For my part, I am by no means sure that 
a pumpkin pie @ la Desouliéres would not have 
been very capital eating indeed! ’’ 

““You astonish me!’ said I; and I looked 
inquisitively at Monsieur Maillard. 

“‘Ha! ha! ha!’ said that gentleman—‘‘he! 
he! he!—hi! hi! hi!—ho! ho! ho!—hu! hu! hu! 
—very good indeed! You must not be aston- 
ished, mon ami; our friend here is a wit—a 
droéle—you must not understand him to the let- 
ter.’’ 

‘‘And then,’’ said some other one of the 
party,—‘‘then there was Bouffon Le Grand— 
another extraordinary personage in his way. 
He grew deranged through love, and fancied 
himself possessed of two heads. One of these 
he maintained to be the head of Cicero; the 
other he imagined a composite one, being De- 
mosthenes’ from the top of the forehead to the 
mouth, and Lord Brougham’s from the mouth 
to the chin. It is not impossible that he was 
wrong; but he would have convinced you of his 
being in the right; for he was a man of great 
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eloquence. He had an absolute passion for 
oratory, and could not refrain from display. 
For example, he used to leap upon the dinner- 
table thus, and—and—’’ 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put 
a hand upon his shoulder and whispered a few 
words in his ear; upon which he ceased talking 
with great suddenness, and sank back within 
his chair. 

‘* And then,’’ said the friend who had whis- 
pered, ‘‘there was Boullard, the tee-totum. I 
call him the tee-totum because, in fact, he was 
seized with the droll, but not altogether irra- 
tional, crotchet, that he had been converted into 
a tee-totum. You would have roared with 
laughter to see him spin. He would turn round 
upon one heel by the hour, in this manner— 
F| gee . 

Here the friend whom he had just inter- 
rupted by a whisper, performed an exactly simi- 
lar office for himself. 

‘*But then,’’ cried an old lady, at the top of 
her voice, ‘‘your Monsieur Boullard was a mad- 
man, and a very silly madman at best; for who, | 
allow me to ask you, ever heard of a human tee- 
totum? The thing is absurd. Madame Jo- 
yeuse was a more sensible person, as you know. 
She had a crotchet, but it was instinct with 
common sense, and gave pleasure to all who had 
the honor of her acquaintance. She found, 
upon mature deliberation, that, by some acci- 
dent, she had been turned into a chicken-cock; 
but, as such, she behaved with propriety. She 
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flapped her wings with prodigious effect—so— 
so—so—and, as for her crow, it was delicious! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! —eock-a-doodle-doo ! —eock- 
a-doodle-de-doo-doo-dooo-do-0-0-0-0-0-0 ! ’’ 

“‘Madame Joyeuse, I will thank you to be- 
have yourself! ’’ here interrupted our host, very 
angrily. ‘‘You ean either conduct yourself as 
a lady should do, or you can quit the table 
forthwith—take your choice.’’ 

The lady (whom I was much astonished to 
hear addressed as Madame Joyeuse, after the 
description of Madame Joyeuse she had just 
given) blushed up to the eyebrows, and seemed 
exceedingly abashed at the reproof. She hung 
down her head, and said not a syllable in reply. 
But another and younger lady resumed the 
theme. It was my beautiful girl of the little 
parlor. 

‘““Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘but there was really much sound 
sense, after all, in the opinion of Eugénie Sal- 
safette. She was a very beautiful and painfully 
modest young lady, who thought the ordinary 
mode of habiliment indecent, and wished to dress 
herself, always, by getting outside instead of in- 
side of her clothes. It is a thing very easily 
done, after all. You have only to do so—and 
then. so—so—so—and then so—so—so—and 
then—’’ 

‘“‘Mon Dieu! Ma’m’selle Salsafette!’’ here 
eried a dozen voices at once. ‘‘What are you 
about ?—forbear !—that is sufficient!—we see, 
very plainly, how it is done!—hold! hold! ’’ and 
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several persons were already leaping from their 
seats to withhold Ma’m’selle Salsafette from 
putting herself upon a par with the Medicean 
Venus, when the point was very effectually and 
suddenly accomplished by a series of loud 
sereams, or yells, from some portion of the main 
body of the chateau. 

My nerves were very much affected, indeed, 
by these yells: but the rest of the company I 
really pitied. I never saw any set of reasonable 
people so thoroughly frightened in my life. 
They all grew as pale as so many corpses, and, 
shrinking within their seats, sat quivering and 
sibbering with terror, and listening for a repeti- 
tion of the sound. It came again—louder and 
seemingly nearer—and then a third time very 
loud, and then a fourth time with a vigor evi- 
dently diminished. At this apparent dying 
away of the noise, the spirits of the company 
were immediately regained, and all was life and 
anecdote as before. I now ventured to inquire 
the cause of the disturbance. 

‘“A mere bagatelle,’’ said Monsieur Maillard. 
‘We are used to these things, and care really 
very little about them. The lunatics, every now 
and then, get up a howl in concert; one starting 
another, as is sometimes the case with a bevy of 
dogs at night. It occasionally happens, how- 
ever, that the concerto yells are succeeded by a 
simultaneous effort at breaking loose; when, of 
course, some little danger is to be apprehended.’’ 

‘*And how many have you in charge? ”’ 
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“At present we have not more than ten, alto- 
gether.”’ 

‘*Principally females, I presume? ’’ 

“‘Oh, no—every one of them men, and stout 
fellows, too, I can tell you.”’ 

‘“Indeed! I have always understood that the 
majority of lunatics were of the gentler sex.’’ 

“*It is generally so, but not always. Some 
time ago, there were about twenty-seven 
patients here; and, of that number, no less than 
eighteen were women; but, lately, matters have 
changed very much, as you see.”’ 

‘*Yes—have changed very much, as you see,”’ 
here interrupted the gentleman who had broken 
the shins of Ma’m’selle Laplace. 

‘“Yes—have changed very much, as you see! ”’ 
chimed in the whole company at once. 

‘‘Hold your tongues, every one of you! ”’ said 
my host, in a great rage. Whereupon the whole 
company maintained a dead silence for nearly 
aminute. As for one lady, she obeyed Monsieur 
Maillard to the letter, and thrusting out her 
tongue, which was an excessively long one, held 
it very resignedly, with both hands, until the 
end of the entertainment. 

‘“ And this gentlewoman,’’ said I, to Monsieur 
Maillard, bending over and addressing him in a 
whisper—‘‘this good lady who has just spoken, 
and who gives us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo—she, 
I presume, is harmless—quite harmless, eh? ”’ 

‘Harmless! ’’ ejaculated he, in unfeigned 
surprise, “‘why—why, what can you mean? ”’ 

‘Only slightly touched? ’’ said I, touching my 
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head. ‘‘I take it for granted that she is not par- 
ticularly—not dangerously affected, eh? ”’ 

‘‘Mon Dieu! what is it you imagine? This 
lady, my particular old friend, Madame Jo- 
yeuse, is as absolutely sane as myself. She has 
her little eccentricities, to be sure—but then, 
you know, all old women—all very old women— 
are more or less eccentric! ’’ 

‘“To be sure,’’ said I.—‘‘to be sure—and then 
the rest of these ladies and gentlemen—’’ 

‘‘Are my friends and keepers,’’ interrupted 
Monsieur Maillard, drawing himself up with 
hauteur,—‘my very good friends and assist- 
ants.”’ 

‘““What! all of them?’’ I asked,—‘‘the* 
women and all? ”’ 

‘* Assuredly,’’ he said,—‘‘we could not do at 
all without the women; they are the best lunatic 
nurses in the world; they have a way of their 
own, you know; their bright eyes have a mar- 
vellous effect—something like the fascination of 
the snake, you know.’’ 

““To be sure,’’ said I—‘‘to be sure! They be- 
have a little odd, eh?—they are a little queer, 
eh ?—don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘*Odd !—queer!—why, do you really think 
so? We are not very prudish, to be sure, here 
in the South—do pretty much as we please— 
enjoy life, and all that sort of thing, you 
know—’’ 

*“To be sure,’’ said I,—‘‘to be sure.”’ 

_**And then, perhaps, this Clos de Vougeot is 
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a little heady, you know—a little strong—you 
understand, eh? ”’ 

“*To be sure,’’ said I,.—‘‘to be sure. By the 
by, Monsieur, did I understand you to say that 
the system you have adopted, in place of the 
celebrated soothing -system, was one of very 
rigorous severity ?”’ 

‘‘By no means. Our confinement is necessa- 
rily close; but the treatment—the medical treat- 
ment, I mean—is rather agreeable to the patients 
than otherwise.’’ 

‘‘And the new system is one of your own in- 
vention ?”’ 

‘Not altogether. Some portions of it are re- 
ferable to Professor Tarr, of whom you have, 
necessarily, heard; and, again, there are modifi- 
cations in my plan which I am happy to acknow]l- 
edge as belonging of right to the celebrated 
Fether, with whom, if I mistake not, you have 
the honor of an intimate acquaintance.’’ 

‘‘T am quite ashamed to confess,’’ I replied, 
“‘that I have never even heard the names of 
either gentleman before.’ 

‘“Good heavens!’’ ejaculated my host, vege 
ing back his chair abruptly, and uplifting his 
hands. ‘‘I surely do not hear you aright! You 
did not intend to say, eh? that you had never 
heard either of the learned Doctor Tarr, or of 
the celebrated Professor Fether?’’ 

“‘T am forced to acknowledge my ignorance,”’ 
I replied; ‘‘but the truth should be held invio- 
late above all things. Nevertheless, I feel hum- 
bled to the dust, not to be acquainted with the 
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works of these, no doubt, extraordinary men. I 
will seek out their writings forthwith, and peruse 
them with deliberate care. Monsieur Maillard, 
you have really—-I must confess it—you have 
really—made me ashamed of myself !’’ 

And this was the fact. 

‘‘Say no more, my good young friend,’’ he 
said kindly, pressing my hand,—‘‘join me now 
in a glass of Sauterne.’’ 

We drank. The company followed our ex- 
ample without stint. They chatted—they jested 
—they laughed—they perpetrated a thousand 
absurdities—the fiddles shrieked—the drum row- 
de-dowed—the trombones bellowed like so many 
brazen bulls of Phalaris—and the whole scene, 
growing gradually worse and worse, as the wines 
gained the ascendancy, became at length a sort 
of pandemonium in petto. In the meantime, 
Monsieur Maillard and myself, with some bottles 
of Sauterne and Vougeot between us, continued 
our conversation at the top of the voice. A word 
spoken in an ordinary key stood no more chance 
of being heard than the voice of a fish from the 
bottom of Niagara Falls. : 

‘*And sir,’’ said I, screaming in his ear, ‘‘you 
mentioned something before dinner about the 
danger incurred in the old system of soothing. 
How is that?’ 

“*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘there was, occasionally, 
very great danger indeed. There is ho account- 
ing for the ecaprices of madmen; and, in my 
opinion as well as in that of Dr. Tarr and Pro- 
fessor Fether, it is never safe to permit them to 
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run at large unattended. A lunatic may be 
‘soothed,’ as it is called, for a time, but, in the 
end, he is very apt to become obstreperous. His 
cunning, too, is proverbial and great. If he has 
a project in view, he conceals his design with a 
marvellous wisdom; and the dexterity with 
which he counterfeits sanity, presents, to the 
metaphysician, one of the most singular prob- 
lems in the study of mind. When a madman 
appears thoroughly sane, indeed, it is high time 
to put him in a straight-jacket.’’ 

“‘But the danger, my dear sir, of which you 
were speaking—in your own experience—during 
your control of this house—have you had prac- 
tical reason to think liberty hazardous in the case 
of a lunatic?’’ 

‘“Here ?—in my own experience ?—why, I may 
say, yes. For example:—no very long while 
ago, a singular circumstance occurred in this 
very house. The ‘soothing system,’ you know, 
was then in operation, and the patients were at 
large. They behaved remarkably well—especi- 
ally so,—any one of sense might have known that 
some devilish scheme was brewing from that par- 
ticular fact, that the fellows behaved so remark- 
ably well. And, sure enough, one fine morning 
the keepers found themselves pinioned hand and 
foot, and thrown into the cells, where they were 
attended, as if they were the lunatics, by the 
lunaties themselves, who had usurped the offices 
of the keepers.”’ 

‘You don’t tell me so! I never heard of any, 
thing so absurd in my life!’’ 

VIII. 5 
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“‘Faet—it all came to pass by means of a 
stupid fellow—a lunatic—who, by some means, 
had taken it into his head that he had invented 
a better system of government than any ever 
heard of before—of lunatic government, I mean. 
He wished to give his invention a trial, I sup- 
pose, and so he persuaded the rest of the patients 
to join him in a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the reigning powers.”’ 

‘*And he really succeeded ?’’ 
“‘No doubt of it. The keepers and kept were 
soon made to exchange places. Not that exactly 
either, for the madmen had been free, but the 
keepers were shut up in cells forthwith, and 
treated, I am sorry to say, in a very cavalier 

manner.’’ 

“‘But I presume a counter-revolution was soon 
effected. This condition of things could not 
have long existed. The country people in the 
neighborhood—visitors coming to see the estab- 
hshment—would have given the alarm.’’ 

‘‘There you are out. The head rebel was too 
eunning for that. He admitted no visitors at 
all—with the exception, one day, of a very 
stupid-looking young gentleman of whom he had 
no reason to be afraid. He let him in to see the 
place—just by way of variety,—to have a little 
fun with him. As soon as he had gammoned 
him sufficiently, he let him out, and sent him 
about his business.’ 

“‘And how long, then, did the madmen 
reign ?”’ 

“‘Oh, a very long time, indeed—a month cer- 
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tainly—how much longer I can’t precisely say. 
In the meantime, the lunatics had a jolly sea- 
son of it—that you may swear. They doffed 
their own shabby clothes, and made free with 
the family wardrobe and jewels. The cellars 
of the chateau were well stocked with wine; and 
these madmen are just the devils that know how 
to drink it. They lived well, I can tell you.’’ 

‘‘And the treatment—what was the particular 
species of treatment which the leader of the 
rebels put into operation ?”’ 

‘“Why, as for that, a madman is not neces- 
sarily a fool, as I have already observed; and it 
is my honest opinion that his treatment was a 
much better treatment than that which it super- 
seded. It was a very capital system indeed— 
simple—neat—no trouble at all—in fact it was 
delicious—it was—’”’ 

Here my host’s observations were cut short by 
another series of yells, of the same character as 
those which had previously disconcerted us. 
This time, however, they seemed to proceed from 
persons rapidly approaching. 

‘*Gracious heavens!’’ I ejaculated—*‘the luna- 
tics have most undoubtedly broken loose.’ 

‘‘T very much fear it is so,’’ replied Monsieur 
Maillard, now becoming excessively pale. He 
had scarcely finished the sentence before loud 
shouts and imprecations were heard beneath the 
windows; and, immediately afterward, it be- 
came evident that some persons outside were en- 
deavoring to gain entrance into the room. The 
door was beaten with what appeared to be @ 
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sledge-hammer, and the shutters were wrenched 
and shaken with prodigious violence. 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. 
Monsieur Maillard, to my excessive astonish~ 
ment, threw himself under the sideboard. I had 
expected more resolution at his hands. The 
members of the orchestra, who, for the last fif- 
teen minutes, had been seemingly too much in- 
toxicated to do duty, now sprang all at once to 
their feet and to their instruments, and, scram- 
bling upon their table, broke out, with one ac- 
eord, into, ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ which they per- 
formed, if not exactly in tune, at least with an 
energy superhuman, during the whole of the 
uproar. 

Meantime, upon the main dining-table, among 
the bottles and glasses, leaped the gentleman 
who, with such difficulty, had been restrained 
from leaping there before. As soon as he fairly 
settled himself, he commenced an oration, which, 
no doubt, was a very capital one, if it could only 
have been heard. At the same moment, the man 
with the tee-totum predilections, set himself to 
spinning around the apartment, with immense 
energy, and with arms outstretched at right 
angles with his body; so that he had all the air 
of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked everybody 
down that happened to get in his way. And 
now, too, hearing an incredible popping and fizz- 
ing of champagne, I discovered at length, that it 
proceeded from the person who performed the 
bottle of that delicate drink during dinner. And 
then, again, the frog-man croaked away as if the 
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salvation of his soul depended upon every note 
that he uttered. And, in the midst of all this, 
the continuous braying of a donkey arose over 
all. As for my old friend, Madame Joyeuse, I 
really could have wept for the poor lady, she ap- 
peared so terribly perplexed. All she did, how- 
ever, was to stand up in a corner, by the fire- 
place, and sing out incessantly at the top of her 
voice, ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-de-doo-0-0-0-00 !’’ 

And now came the climax—the catastrophe of 
the drama. As no resistance, beyond whooping 
and yelling and cook-a-doodling, was offered to 
the encroachments of the party without, the ten 
windows were very speedily, and almost simul- 
taneously, broken in. But I shall never forget 
the emotions of wonder and horror with which I 
gazed, when, leaping through these windows, and 
down among us péle-méle, fighting, stamping, 
scratching, and howling, there rushed a perfect 
army of what I took to be chimpanzees, ourang- 
outangs, or big black bavoons of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

I received a terrible beating—after which I 
rolled under a sofa and lay still. After lying 
imprisoned for more than a month, during which 
time I listened with all my ears to what was go- 
ing on in the room, I came to some satisfactory 
dénouement of this tragedy. Monsieur Mail- 
lard, it appeared, in giving me the account of 
the lunatic who had excited his fellows to re- 
bellion, had been merely relating his own ex- 
ploits. This gentleman had, indeed, some two 
or three years before, been the superintendent 
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of the establishment; but grew crazy himself, 
and so became a patient. This fact was un- 
known to the travelling companion who intro- 
duced me. The keepers, ten in number, having 
been suddenly overpowered, were first well 
tarred, then carefully feathered, and then shut 
up in underground cells. They had been so im- 
prisoned for more than a month, during which 
period Monsieur Maillard had generously al- 
lowed them not only the tar and feathers (which 
constituted his ‘‘system’’), but some bread and 
abundance of water. The latter was pumped on 
them daily. At length, one escaping through a 
sewer, gave freedom to all the rest. _ 

The ‘‘soothing system,’’ with important modi- 
fications, has been resumed at the chateau; yet 
I cannot help agreeing with Monsieur Maillard, 
that his own ‘‘treatment’’ was a very capital one 
of its kind. As he justly observed, it was ‘‘sim- 
ple—neat—and gave no trouble at all—not the 
least.”’ 

I have only to add that, although I have 
searched every library in Europe for the works 
of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether, I have, up 
to the present day, utterly failed in my endeav- 
ors to procure a copy. 


MYSTIFICATION 





[1840. Published in the Broadway Journal, II., 25.] 





*Slid, if these be your ‘‘ passados” and ‘“ montantes,’’ I’ll 


have none o’ them. 
—NED KNOWLES. 


Tue Baron Ritzner Von Jung was of a noble 
Hungarian family, every member of which (at 
least as far back into antiquity as any certain 
records extend) was more or less remarkable for 
talent of some description—the majority for that 
species of grotesquerieé in conception of which 
Tieck, a scion of the house, has given a vivid, al- 
though by no means the most vivid exemplifica- 
tion. My acquaintance with Ritzner commenced 
at the magnificent Chateau Jung, into which a 
train of droll adventures, not to be made publie, 
threw me during the summer months of the year 
18—. Here it was that I obtained a place in his 
regard, and here, with somewhat more difficulty, 
a partial insight into his mental conformation. 
In later days this insight grew more clear, as the 
intimacy which had at first permitted it became 
more close; and when, after three years separa- 
tion, we met at G——n, I knew all that it was 
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necessary to know of the character of the Baron 
Ritzner Von Jung. 

I remember the buzz of curiosity which his 
advent excited within the college precincts on 
the night of the twenty-fifth of June. I remem- 
ber still more distinctly, that while he was pro- 
nounced by all parties at first sight ““the most 
remarkable man in the world,’’ no person made 
any attempt at accounting for his opinion. That 
he was unique appeared so undeniable, that it 
was deemed impertinent to inquire wherein the 
uniquity consisted. But, letting this matter pass 
for the present, I will merely observe that, from 
the first moment of his setting foot within the 
limits of the university, he began to exercise over 
the habits, manners, persons, purses, and propen- 
sities of the whole community which surrounded 
him, an infiuence the most extensive and des- 
potic, yet at the same time the most indefinite 
and altogether unaccountable. Thus the brief 
period of his residence at the university forms an 
era in its annals, and is characterized by all 
classes of people appertaining to it or its depen- 
dencies as ‘‘that very extraordinary epoch form- 
ing the domination of the Baron Ritzner Von 
Jung,’’ 

Upon his advent to G——n, he sought me out 
in my apartments. He was then of no particular 
age, by which I mean that it was impossible to 
form a guess respecting his age by any data per- 
sonally afforded. He might have been fifteen or 
fifty, and was twenty-one years and seven 
months. He was by no means a handsome man— 
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perhaps the reverse. The contour of his face was 
somewhat angular and harsh. His forehead was 
lofty and very fair; his nose a snub; his eyes 
large, heavy, glassy and meaningless. About the 
mouth there was more to be observed. The lips 
were gently protruded, and rested the one upon 
the other, after such fashion that it is impossible 
to conceive any, even the most complex, combina- 
tien of features, conveying so entirely, and so 
singly, the idea of unmitigated gravity, solemni- 
ty and repose. 

It will be perceived, no doubt, from what I 
have already said, that the Baron was one of 
those human anomalies now and then to be 
found, who make the science of mystification the 
study and the business of their lives. For this 
science a peculiar turn of mind gave him instine- 
tively the cue, while his physical appearance af- 
forded him unusual facilities for carrying his 
projects into effect. I firmly believe that no stu- 
dent at G n, during that renowned epoch so 
quaintly termed the domination of the Baron 
Ritzner Von Jung, ever rightly entered into the 
mystery which overshadowed his character. I 
truly think that no person at the university, with 
the exception of myself, ever suspected him to be 
capable of a joke, verbal or practical:—the old 
bull-dog at the garden-gate would sooner have 
been accused,—the ghost of Heraclitus,—or the 
wig of the Emeritus Professor of Theology. 
This, too, when it was evident that the most egre- 
gious and unpardonable of all conceivable tricks, 
whimsiecalities and buffooneries were brought 
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about, if not directly by him, at least plainly 
through his intermediate agency or connivance. 
The beauty, if I may so eall it, of his art mystt- 
fique, lay in that consummate ability (resulting 
from an almost intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, and a most wonderful self-possession, ) 
by means of which he never failed to make it ap- 
pear that the drolleries he was occupied in bring- 
ing to a point, arose partly in spite, and partly in 
consequence of the laudable efforts he was mak- 
ing for their prevention, and for the preservation 
of the good order and dignity of Alma Mater. 
The deep, the poignant, the overwhelming mort} 
fication, which upon each such failure of his 
praiseworthy endeavors, would suffuse every 
lineament of his countenance, left not the slight- 
est room for doubt of his sincerity in the bosoms 
of even his most skeptical companions. The 
adroitness, too, was no less worthy of observation 
by which he contrived to shift the sense of the 
grotesque from the creator to the created—from 
his own person to the absurdities to which he had 
given rise. In no instance before that of which I 
speak, have I known the habitual mystific escape 
the natural consequence of his manceuvres—an 
attachment of the ludicrous to his own character 
and person. Continually developed in an atmos- 
phere of whim, my friend appeared to live only 
for the severities of society; and not even his 
own household have for a moment associated 
other ideas than those of the rigid and august 
with the memory of the Baron Ritzner Von 
Jung. 
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During the epoch of his residence at G. n 
it really appeared that the demon of the dolce far 
mente lay like an incubus upon the university. 
Nothing, at least, was done beyond eating and 
drinking and making merry. The apartments of 
the students were converted into so many pot- 
houses, and there was no pot-house of them all 
more famous or more frequented than that of the 
Baron. Our carousals here were many, and 
boisterous, and long, and never unfruitful of 
events. 

Upon one occasion we had protracted our sit- 
ting until nearly daybreak, and an unusual quan- 
tity of wine had been drunk. The company con- 
sisted of seven or eight individuals besides the 
Baron and myself. Most of these were young 
men of wealth, of high connection, of great fam- 
ily pride, and all alive with an exaggerated sense 
of honor. They abounded in the most ultra Ger- 
man opinions respecting the duello. To these 
Quixotic notions some recent Parisian publica- 
tions, backed by three or four desperate and fatal 
rencontres at G n, had given new vigor and 
impulse; and thus the conversation, during the 
greater part of the night, had run wild upon the 
all-engrossing topic of the times. The Baron, 
who, had been unusually silent and abstracted in 
the earlier portion of the evening, at length 
seemed to be aroused from his apathy, took a 
leading part in the discourse, and dwelt upon the 
benefits, and more especially upon the beauties, 
of the received code of etiquette in passages of 
arms with an ardor, an eloquence, an impressive- 
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ness, and an affectionateness of manner, which 
elicited the warmest enthusiasm from his hearers 
in general, and absolutely staggered even myself, 
who well knew him to be at heart a ridiculer of 
those very points for which he contended, and es- 
pecially to hold the entire fanfaronade of duell- 
ing etiquette in the sovereign contempt which it 
deserves. 

Looking around me during a pause in the 
Baron’s discourse (of which my readers may 
gather some faint idea when I say that it bore 
resemblance to the fervid, chanting, monotonous, 
yet musical sermonic manner of Coleridge), I 
perceived symptoms of even more than the gen- 
eral interest in the countenance of one of the 
party. This gentleman, whom I shall call Her- 
mann, was an original in every respect—except, 
perhaps, in the single particular that he was a 
very great fool. He contrived to bear, however, 
among a particular set at the university, a repu- 
tation for deep metaphysical thinking, and, I be- 
heve, for some logical talent. As a duellist he 
had acquired great renown, even at G——n. I 
forget the precise number of victims who had 
fallen at his hands; but they were many. He 
was a man of courage undoubtedly. But it was 
upon his minute acquaintance with the etiquette 
of the duello, and the nicety of his sense of hon- 
or, that he most especially prided himself. These 
things were a hobby which he rode to the death. 
To Ritzner, ever upon the lookout for the gro- 
tesque, his peculiarities had for a long time past 
afforded food for mystification.. Of this, how- 
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ever, I was not aware; although, in the present 
instance, I saw clearly that something of a whim- 
sical nature was upon the tapis with my friends, 
and that Hermann was its especial object. 

As the former proceeded in his discourse, or 
rather monologue, I perceived the excitement of 
the latter momentarily increasing. At length he 
spoke; offering some objection to a point insist- 
ed upon by R., and giving his reasons in detail. 
To these the Baron replied at length (still main- 
taining his exaggerated tone of sentiment) and 
concluding, in what I thought very bad taste, 
with a sarcasm and a sneer. The hobby of Her- 
mann now took the bit in his teeth. This I could 
discern by the studied hair-splitting farrago of 
his rejoinder. His last words I distinctly re- 
member. ‘‘Your opinions, allow me to say, 
Baron Von Jung, although in the main correct, 
are, in many nice points, discreditable to your- 
self and to the university of which you are a 
member. In a few respects they are even un- 
worthy of serious refutation. I would say more 
than this, sir, were it not for the fear of giving 
you offence (here the speaker smiled blandly), I 
would say, sir, that your opinions are not the 
opinions to be expected from a gentleman.’’ 

As Hermann completed this equivocal sen- 
tence, all eyes were turned upon the Baron. He 
became pale, then excessively red; then, drop- 
ping his pocket-handkerchief, stooped to recover 
it, when I caught a glimpse of his countenance, 
while it could be seen by no one else at the table. 
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It was radiant with the quizzical expression 
which was its natural character, but which I had 
mever seen it assume except when we were alone 
together, and when he unbent himself freely. In 
an instant afterward he stood erect, confronting 
Hermann; and so total an alteration of counte- 
nance in so short a period I certainly never saw 
before. For a moment I even fancied that I had 
miseonceived him, and that he was in sober earn- 
est. He appeared to be stifling with passion, 
and his face was cadaverously white, For a 
short time he remained silent, apparently striv- 
ing to master his emotion. Having at length 
seemingly succeeded, he reached a decanter 
which stood near him, saying as he held it firmly 
elenched—‘‘The language you have thought 
proper to employ, Mynheer Hermann, in ad- 
dressing yourself to me, is objectionable in so 
many particulars, that I have neither temper nor 
time for specification. That my opinions, how- 
ever, are not the opinions to be expected from a 
gentleman, is an observation so directly offensive 
as to allow me but one line of conduct. Some 
eourtesy, nevertheless, is due to the presence of 
this company, and to yourself, at this moment, as 
my guest. You will pardon me, therefore, if, 
upon this consideration, I deviate slightly from 
the general usage among gentlemen in similar 
eases of personal affront. You will forgive me 
for the moderate tax I shall make upon your 
imagination, and endeavor to consider, for an in- 
stant, the reflection of your person in yonder 
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mirror as the living Mynheer Hermann himself. 
This being done, there will be no difficulty what- 
ever. I shall discharge this decanter of wine 
at your image in yonder mirror, and thus fulfil 
all the spirit, if not the exact letter, of resent- 
ment for your insult, while the necessity of phys- 
ical violence to your real person will be obvi- 
ated.”’ 

With these words he hurled the decanter, 
full of wine, against the mirror which hung di- 
rectly opposite Hermann; striking the reflection 
of his person with great precision, and of course 
shattering the glass into fragments. The whole 
company at once started to their feet, and, with 
the exception of myself and Ritzner, took their 
departure. As Hermann went out, the Baron 
whispered me that I should follow him and make 
an offer of my services. To this I agreed; not 
knowing precisely what to make of so ridiculous 
a piece of business. 

The duellist accepted my aid with his stiff 
and ultra recherché air, and, taking my arm, 
led me to his apartment. I could hardly for- 
bear laughing in his face while he proceeded 
to discuss with the profoundest gravity, what 
he termed ‘‘the refinedly peculiar character’’ 
of the insult he had received. After a tire- 
some harangue in his ordinary style, he took 
down from his book shelves a number of musty 
volumes on the subject of the duello, and enter- 
tained me for a long time with their contents; 
reading aloud, and commenting earnestly as he 
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read. I ean just remember the titles of some 
of the words. There were the ‘‘Ordonnance of 
Philip le Bel on Single Combat’’; the ‘‘ Theatre 
of Honor,’’ by Favyn, and a treatise ‘‘On the 
Permission of Duels,’’ by Andiguier. He dis- 
played, also, with much pomposity, Brantome’s 
“‘Memoirs of Duels,’’ published at Cologne, 
1666, in the types of Elzevir—a precious and 
unique vellum-paper volume, with a fine margin, 
and bound by Deréme. But he requested my at- 
tention particularly, and with an air of mysteri- 
ous sagacity, to a thick octavo, written in bar- 
barous Latin by one Hédelin, a Frenchman, and 
having the quaint title, “‘Duellt Lex scripta, et 
non; aliterque.’’ From this he read me one of 
the drollest chapters in the world concerning 
“Injurie. per applicationem, per constructionem, 
et per se,’’ about half of which, he averred, was 
strictly applicable to his own ‘‘refinedly pe- 
culiar’’ case, although not one syllable of the 
whole matter could I understand for the life of 
me. Having finished the chapter, he closed the . 
book, and demanded what I thought necessary to 
be done. I replied that I had entire confidence 
in his superior delicacy of feeling, and would 
abide by what he proposed. With this answer 
he seemed flattered, and sat down to write a note 
to the Baron. It ran thus: 


Str,—My friend, M. P——, will hand you this note. 
I find it incumbent upon me to request, at your earliest 
convenience, an explanation of this evening’s occurrences 
at your chambers. In the event of your declining this 
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request, Mr. P. will be happy to arrange, with any 
friend whom you may appoint, the steps preliminary to 
a meeting. 
With sentiments of perfect respect, 
Your most humble servant, 
JOHAN HERMANN. 


To the Baron Ritzener Von Jung, 
August 18th, 18—. 


Not knowing what better to do, I called upon 
Ritzner with this epistle. He-bowed as I pre- 
sented it; then, with a grave countenance, mo- 
tioned me to a seat. Having perused the cartel 
he wrote the following reply, which I carried to 
Hermann. 


Sm,—Through our common friend, Mr. P., I have re- 
ceived your note of this evening. Upon due reflection 
I frankly admit the propriety of the explanation you 
suggest. This being admitted, I still find great diffi- 
culty (owing to the refinedly peculiar nature of our dis- 
agreement, and of the personal affront offered on my 
part,) in so wording what I have to say by way of 
apology, as to meet all the minute exigencies, and all 
the variable shadows of the case. 1 have great reliance, 
however, on that extreme delicacy of discrimination, in 
matters appertaining to the rules of etiquette, for which 
you have been so long and so pre-eminently distin- 
guished. With perfect certainty, therefore, of being 
comprehended, I beg leave, in lieu of offering any sen- 
timents of my own, to refer you to the opinions of the 
Sieur Hedelin, as set forth in the ninth paragraph of 
the chapter of “Injurice per applicationem, per construc- 
tionem, et per se,” in his “ Duelli Lew seripta, et non ; 
aliterque.” The nicety of your discernment in all the 
matters here treated, will be sufficient, I am assured, to 
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convince you that the mere circwmstanee of me referring 
you to this admirable passage, ought to satisfy your 
request, as a man of honor, for explanation. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Won JUNG. 


The Herr Johan Hermann, 
August 18th, 18—. 


Hermann commenced the perusal of this 
epistle with a scowl, which, however, was con- 
verted into a smile of the most ludicrous self- 
complacency as he came to the rigmarole about 
Injurie per applicationem, per constructionem, 
et per se. Uaving finished reading, he begged 
me, with the blandest of all possible smiles, to 
be seated, while he made reference to the 
treatise in question. Turning to the passage 
specified, he read it with great care to him- 
self, then closed the book, and desired me, in my 
character of confidential acquaintance to express 
to the Baron Von Jung his exalted sense of his 
chivalrous behavior, and, in that of second, to 
assure him that the explanation offered was of 
the fullest, the most honorable, and the most 
unequivocally satisfactory nature. 

Somewhat amazed at all this, I made my re- 
treat to the Baron. He seemed to receive Her- 
mann’s amicable letter as a matter of course, 
and after a few words of general conversation, 
went to an inner room and brought out the ever- 
lasting treatise ‘‘Duelli Lex scripta, et non; 
aliterque.’’ He handed me the volume and 
asked me to look over some portion of it. I 
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did so, but to little purpose, not being able to 
gather the least particle of meaning. He then 
took the book himself, and read me a chapter 
aloud. To my surprise, what he read proved 
to be a most horribly absurd account of a duel 
between two baboons. He now explained the 
mystery; showing that the volume, as it ap- 
peared prima facie, was written upon the plan 
of the nonsense verses of Du Bartas; that is to 
say, the language was ingeniously framed so as 
to present to the ear all the outward signs of 
intelligibility, and even of profundity, while in 
fact not a shadow of meaning existed. The key 
to the whole was found in leaving out every 
second and third word alternately, when there 
appeared a series of ludicrous quizzes upon a 
single combat as practised in modern times. 

The Baron afterwards informed me that he 
had purposely thrown the treatise in Her- 
mann’s way two or three weeks before the ad- 
venture, and that he was satisfied, from the 
general tenor of his conversation, that he had 
studied it with the deepest attention, and firmly 
believed it to be a work of unusual merit. Upon 
this hint he proceeded. Hermann would have 
died a thousand deaths rather than acknowledge 
his inability to understand anything and every- 
thing in the universe that had ever been written 
about the duelto. 


THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP 


A TALE OF THE LATE BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO 
CAMPAIGN 





[Published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 
1839.] 





Pleurez, plewrez, mes yeux, et fondez vous en eau! 
La moitie de ma vie a mis Vautre au tombeau. 
—CORNSILLE. 


I CANNOT just now remember when or where 
I first made the acquaintance of that truly fine- 
looking fellow, Brevet Brigadier-General John 
A. B. C. Smith. Some one did introduce me 
to the gentleman, I am sure—at some public 
meeting, I know very well—held about some- 
thing of great importance, no doubt—at some 
place or other, I feel convinced,—whose name 
I have wnaccountably forgotten. The truth is 
—that the introduction was attended, upon my 
part, with a degree of anxious embarrassment 
which operated to prevent any definite impres- 
sions of either time or place. I am constitu- 
tionally nervous—this, with me, is a family fail- 
ing, and I can’t help it. In especial, the slight- 
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est appearance of mystery—of any point I ean- 
not exactly comprehend—puts me at once into 
a pitiable state of agitation. 

There was something, as it were, remarkable 
—yes, remarkable, although this is but a feeble 
term to express my full meaning—about the en- 
tire individuality of the personage in question. 
He was, perhaps, six feet in height, and of a 
presence singularly commanding. There was 
an air distingué pervading the whole man, 
which spoke of high breeding, and hinted at 
high birth. Upon this topic—the topic of 
Smith’s personal appearance—I have a kind of 
melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His 
head of hair would have done honor to a Bru- 
tus; nothing could be more richly flowing, or 
possess a brighter gloss. It was of a jetty 
black; which was also the color, or more prop- 
erly the no-color of his unimaginable whiskers. 
You perceive I cannot speak of these latter 
without enthusiasm; it is not too much to say 
that they were the handsomest pair of whiskers 
under the sun. At all events, they encircled, 
and at times partially overshadowed, a mouth 
utterly unequalled. Here were the most en- 
tirely even, and the most brilliantly white of all 
conceivable teeth. From between them, upon 
every proper occasion, issued a voice of surpass- 
ing clearness, melody, and strength. In the mat- 
ter of eyes, also, my acquaintance was pre-emi- 
nently endowed. Hither one of such a pair 
was worth a couple of the ordinary ocular or- 
gans. They were of a deep hazel exceedingly 
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large and lustrous; and there was perceptible 
about them, ever and anon, just that amount of 
interesting obliquity which gives pregnancy to 
expression. 

The bust of the General was unquestionably 
the finest bust I ever saw. For your life you 
could not have found a fault with its wonderful 
proportion. This rare peculiarity set off to 
great advantage a pair of shoulders which 
would have called up a blush of conscious infer- 
iority into the countenance of the marble 
Apollo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, 
and may say that I never beheld them in per- 
fection before. The arms altogether were ad- 
mirably modelled. Nor were the lower limbs 
less superb. . These were indeed, the ne plus 
ultra of good legs. Every connoisseur in such 
matters admitted the legs to be good. There 
was neither too much flesh nor too little,— 
neither rudeness nor fragility. I could not im- 
agine a more graceful curve than that of the 
os femoris, and there was just that due gentle 
prominence in the rear of the fibula which goes 
to the conformation of a properly proportioned 
ealf. I wish to God my young and talented 
friend Chiponchipino, the sculptor, had but 
seen the legs of Brevet Brigadier-General John 
A. B. C. Smith. 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking 
are neither as plenty as reasons or blackberries, 
still I could not bring myself to believe that the 
remarkable something to which I alluded just 
now,—that the odd air of je ne sats quot which 
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hung about my new acquaintance,—lay alto- 
gether, or indeed at all, in the supreme excel- 
lence of his bodily endowments. Perhaps it 
might be traced to the manner ;—yet here again 
I could not pretend to be positive. There was 
a primness, not to say stiffness, in his carriage 
—a degree of measured and, if I may so ex- 
press it, of rectangular precision attending his 
every movement, which, observed in a more 
diminutive figure, would have had the least 
little savor in the world of affectation, pom- 
posity, or constraint, but which, noticed in a 
gentleman of his undoubted dimensions, was 
readily placed to the account of reserve, hauteur 
—of a commendable sense, in short, of what is 
due to the dignity of colossal proportion. 

The kind friend who presented me to General 
Smith whispered in my ear some few words of 
comment upon the man. He was a remarkable 
man—a very remarkable man—indeed one of 
the most remarkable men of the age. He was 
an especial favorite, too, with the ladies— 
chiefly on account of his high reputation for 
courage. 

““In that point he is unrivalled—indeed he is 
a perfect desperado—a downright fire-eater, and 
no mistake,’’ said my friend, here dropping his 
voice excessively low, and thrilling me with the 
mystery of his tone. 

‘*A downright fire-eater, and no mistake. 
Showed that, I should say, to some purpose, in 
the late tremendous swamp-fight, away down 
South, with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo In- 
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dians.’’ [Here my friend opened his eyes to 
some extent.] ‘‘Bless my soul!—blood and 
thunder, and all that!—prodigies of valor!— 
heard of him of course?—you know he’s the 
man: o 

‘“Man alive, how do you do? why, how are 
ye? very glad to see ye, indeed! ’’ here inter- 
rupted the General himself, seizing my com- 
panion by the hand as he drew near, and bow- 
ing stiffly but profoundly, as I was presented. I 
then thought (and I think so still) that I never 
heard a clearer nor a stronger voice, nor beheld 
a finer set of teeth: but I must say that I was 
sorry for the interruption just at that moment, 
as, owing to the whispers and insinuations 
aforesaid, my interest had been greatly excited 
in the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo cam- 
paign. 

However, the delightfully luminous econver- 
sation of Brevet Brigadier-General John A. B. 
C. Smith soon completely dissipated this chag- 
rin. My friend leaving us immediately, we 
had quite a long téte-d-téte, and I was not only 
pleased but really—instructed. I never heard 
a more fluent talker, or a man of greater gen- 
eral information. With becoming modesty, he 
forebore, nevertheless, to touch upon the theme 
I had just then most at heart—I mean the mys- 
terious circumstances attending the Bugaboo 
war—and, on my own part, what I conceive to 
be a proper sense of delicacy forbade me to 
broach the subject; although, in truth, I was 
exceedingly tempted to do so. I perceived, too, 
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that the gallant soldier preferred topics of phil- 
osophical interest, and that he delighted, es- 
pecially, in commenting upon the rapid march 
of mechanical invention. Indeed, lead him 
where I would, this was a point to which he in- 
variably came back. 

“‘There is nothing at all like it,’’ he would 
say; ‘‘we are a wonderful people, and live in a 
wonderful age. Parachutes and railroads—man- 
traps and spring-guns! Our steam-boats are 
upon every sea, and the Nassau balloon packet 
is about to run regular trips (fare either way 
only twenty pounds sterling) between London 
and Timbuctoo. And who shall calculate the 
immense influence upon social life—upon arts— 
upon commerce—upon literature—which will be 
the immediate result of the great principles of 
electro-magnetics! Nor, is this all, let me assure 
you! There is really no end to the march of in- 
vention. The most wonderful—the most in- 
genious—and let me add, Mr.—Mr. Thompson, 
I believe, is your name—let me add, I say the 
most useful—the most truly useful—mechanical 
contrivances are daily springing up like mush- 
rooms, if I may so express myself, or, more figu- 
ratively, like—ah—grasshoppers—like grasshop- 
pers, Mr. Thompson—about us and ah—ah—ah 
—around us!”’ 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name; but 
it is needless to say that I left General Smith 
with a heightened interest in the man, with an 
exalted opinion of his conversational powers, and 
a deep sense of the valuable privileges we enjoy 
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in living in this age of mechanical invention. My 
curiosity, however, had not been altogether satis- 
fied, and I resolved to prosecute immediate in- 
quiry among my acquaintances touching the 
Brevet Brigadier-General himself, and particu- 
larly respecting the tremendous events quorum 
pars magna fuit, during the Bugaboo and Kicka- 
poo campaign. 

The first opportunity which presented itself, 
and which (horresco referens) I did not in the 
least scruple to seize, occurred at the Church of 
the Reverend Doctor Drummummupp, where I 
found myself established, one Sunday, just at 
sermon time, not only in the pew, but by the side 
of that worthy and communicative little friend 
of mine, Miss Tabitha T. Thus seated, I con- 
gratulated myself, and with much reason, upon 
the very flattering state of affairs. If any per- 
son knew any thing about Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John A. B. C. Smith, that person, it was 
clear to me, was Miss Tabitha T. We telegraphed 
a few signals and then commenced, sotto voce, a 
brisk téte-d-téte. 

‘*Smith !’’ said she, in reply to my very earnest 
inquiry ; ‘‘Smith!—why, not General A. B. C.? 
Bless me, I thought you knew all about him! 
This is a wonderfully inventive age! Horrid 
affair that!—a bloody set of wretches, those 
Kickapoos!—fought like a hero—prodigies of 
valor—immortal renown. Smith !—Brevet Brig- 
adier-General John A. B. C.!—why, you know 
he’s the man is 

‘“‘Man,’’ here broke in Doctor Drummum- 
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mupp, at the top of his voice, and with a thump 
that came near knocking the pulpit about our 
ears— ‘man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live; he cometh up and is cut down 
like a flower!’’ I started to the extremity of the 
pew, and perceived by the animated looks of the 
divine, that the wrath which had nearly proved 
fatal to the pulpit had been excited by the whis- 
pers of the lady and myself. There was no help 
for it; so I submitted with a good grace, and lis- 
tened, in all the martyrdom of dignified silence, 
to the balance of that very capital discourse. 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor 
at the Rantipole Theatre, where I felt sure of 
satisfying my curiosity at once, by merely step- 
ping into the box of those exquisite specimens of 
affability and omniscience, the Misses Arabella 
and Miranda Cognoscenti. That fine tragedian, 
Climax, was doing Iago to a very crowded house, 
and I experienced some little difficulty in mak- 
ing my wishes understood; especially as our box 
was next the slips, and completely overlooked the 
stage. 

‘“Smith!’’ said Miss Arabella, as she at length 
comprehended the purport of my query; 
‘¢Smith !—why, not General John A. B. C.? ; 

‘*Smith!’’ inquired Miranda, musingly. ‘‘God 
bless me, did you ever behold a finer figure?”’ 

‘‘Never, madam, but do tell me “4 

‘‘Or so inimitable grace?”’ 

‘‘Never, upon my word! But pray, inform 
mMe———"? 

“Or so just an appreciation of stage effect?’’ 
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““Madam !’’ 

‘‘Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties 
of Shakespeare? Be so good as to look at that 
leg !’’ : 

‘The devil!’? and I turned again to her sister. 

‘“Smith!’’ said she, ‘‘why, not General John 
A. B. C.? Horrid affair that, was n’t it?—great 
wretches, those Bugaboos—savage and so on— 
but we live in a wonderfully inventive age!— 
Smith !—O yes! great man !—perfect desperado! 
—immortal renown !—prodigies of valor! Never 
heard!’’ [This was given in a scream.] ‘‘Bless 
my soul !—why, he’s the man 





**__mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday! ”’ 


here roared out Climax just in my ear, and shak- 
ing his fist in my face all the time, in a way 
that I could n’t stand, and I would n’t. I left 
the Misses Cognoscenti immediately, went behind 
the scenes forthwith, and gave the beggarly 
scoundrel such a thrashing as I trust he will re- 
member till the day of his death. 

At the sotrée of the lovely widow, Mrs. Kath- 
leen O’Trump, I was confident that I should 
meet with no similar disappointment. <Accord- 
. ingly, I was no sooner seated at the card-table, 
with my pretty hostess for a vis-a-vis, than I pro- 
pounded those questions the solution: of which 
had become a matter so essential to my peace. 

**Smith!’’ said my partner, ‘‘why, not Gen- 
eral John A. B. C.? Horrid affair that, was n’t 
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jt?—diamonds did you say ?—+terrible wretches 
those Kickapoos !—we are playing whist, if you 
please, Mr. Tattle—however, this is the age of 
invention, most certainly the age, one may say— 
the age par excellence—speak French?—oh, 
quite a hero—perfect desperado !—no hearts, Mr. 
Tattle? I don’t believe it—Immortal renown 
and all that !—prodigies of valor! Never heard! ! 
—why; bless me, he’s the man——”’ 

‘“‘Mann!—Captain, Mann!’’ ‘here screamed 
some little feminine interloper from the farthest 
corner of the room. ‘‘Are you talking about 
Captain Mann and the duel ?—oh, I must hear— 
do tell—go on, Mrs. O’Trump—do now go on!’’ 
And go on Mrs. O’Trump did—all about a cer- 
tain Captain Mann, who was either shot or hung, 
or should have been both shot and hung. Yes! 
Mrs. O’Trump, she went on, and I—I went off. 
There was no chance of hearing any thing fur- 
ther that evening in regard to Brevet Brigadier- 
General John A. B. C. Smith. 

Still I consoled myself with the reflection that 
the tide of ill-luck would not run against me for- 
ever, and so determined to make a bold push for 
information at the rout of that bewitching little 
angel, the graceful Mrs. Pirouette. 

Smith!’ said Mrs. P., as we twirled about 
together in a pas de zéphyr, ‘‘Smith !_why, not 
General John A. :B. C.? Dreadful business that 
of the Bugaboos, wasn’t it ?—dreadful creatures, 
those Indians !—do turn out your toes! I really 
am ashamed of you—man of great courage, poor 
fellow !—but this is a wonderful age for inven- 
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tion—O dear me, I’m out of breath—quite a des- 
perado—prodigies of valor—never heard!—ean’t 
believe it—I shall have to sit down and enlighten 
you—Smith! why, he’s the man. 2 

‘‘Man-F red, I tell you!’’ here bawled out Miss 
_ Bas-Bleu, as I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat. ‘‘Did 

ever anybody hear the like? It’s Man-Fred, I 
say, and not at all by any means Man-Friday.”’ 
Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in a very 
peremptory manner; and I was obliged, will I 
nill I, to leave Mrs. P. for the purpose of decid- 
ing a dispute touching the title of a certain poet- 
ical drama of Lord Byron’s. Although I pro- 
nounced, with great promptness, that the true 
title was Man-Friday, and not by any means 
Man-Fred, yet when I returned to seek Mrs. 
Pirouette she was not to be discovered, and I 
made my retreat from the house in a very bitter 
spirit of animosity against the whole race of the 
Bas-Bleus. 

Matters had now assumed a really serious as- 
pect, and I resolved to call at once upon my par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Theodore Sinivate; for I 
knew that here at least I should get something 
like definite information. 

‘Smith !’’ said he, in his well-known peculiar 
way of drawling out his syllables; ‘‘Smith!— 
why, not General John A. B. C.? Savage affair 
that with the Kickapo-o-o-os, wasn’t it? Say, 
don’t you think so?’—perfect despera-a-ado— 
great pity, ’*pon my honor !—wonderfully inven- 
tive age!—pro-o-odigies of valor! By the bye, 
did you ever hear about Captain Ma-a-a-a-n?”’ 
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**Captain Mann be d—d!’’ said I; ‘‘please to 
go on with your story.’’ 

“*Hem !—oh well !—quite la méme cho-o-ose, as 
we say in France. Smith, eh? Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John A—B—C.? I say’’—[here Mr. S. 
thought proper to put his finger to the side of 
his nose]—‘‘I say, you don’t mean to insinuate 
now, really and truly, and conscientiously, that 
you don’t know all about that affair of Smith’s, 
as well as I do, eh? Smith? John A—B—C.? 
Why, bless me, he’s the ma-a-an Ra 

‘Mr. Sinivate,’’ said I, imploringly, ‘‘is he the 
man in the mask?’’ 

‘“No-o-0!’’ said he, looking wise, ‘‘nor the man 
in the mo-o-on.’’ 

This reply I considered a pointed and positive 
insult, and so left the house at once in high 
dudgeon, with a firm resolve to call my friend, 
Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy account for his ungen- 
tlemanly conduct and ill-breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of 
being thwarted touching the information I de- 
sired. There was one resource left me yet. I 
would go to the fountain-head. I would eall 
forthwith upon the General himself, and de- 
mand, in explicit terms, a solution of this abom- 
inable piece of mystery. Here, at least, there 
should be no chance for equivocation. I would 
be plain, positive, peremptory—as short as pie- 
crust—as concise as Tacitus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I ealled, and the General 
was dressing, but I pleaded urgent business, and 
was shown at once into ‘his bedroom by an old 
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negro valet, who remained in attendance during 
my visit. As I entered the chamber, I looked 
about, of course, for the occupant, but did not 
immediately perceive him. There was a large 
and exceedingly odd-looking bundle of something 
which lay close by my feet on the floor, and, as 
I was not in the best humor in the world, I gave 
it a kick out of the way. 

‘‘Hem! ahem! rather civil that, I should say !’’ 
said the bundle, in one of the smallest, and alto- 
gether the funniest little voices, between a squeak 
and a whistle, that I ever heard in all the days 
of my existence. ~ 

‘‘Ahem! rather civil that, I should observe.’’ 

I fairly shouted with terror, and made off, at 
a tangent, into the farthest extremity of the 
room. 

‘God bless me, my dear fellow!’’ here again 
whistled the bundle, ‘‘what—what—what—why, 
what is the matter? I really believe you don’t 
know me at all.”’ 

What could I say to all this—what could I? I 
staggered into an arm-chair, and, with staring 
eyes and open mouth, awaited the solution of the 
wonder. i 

‘*Strange you shouldn’t know me though, 
isn’t it?’’ presently re-squeaked the nondescript, 
which I now perceived was performing upon the 
floor some inexplicable evolution, very analogous 
to the drawing on of a stocking. There was only 
a single leg, however, apparent. 

“Strange you shouldn’t know me though, 
isn’t it? Pompey, bring me that leg!’’ Here 
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Pompey handed the bundle a very capital cork 
leg, already dressed, which it screwed on in a 
trice ; and then it stood up before my eyes. 

‘*And a bloody action it was,’’ continued the 
thing, as if in a soliloquy; ‘‘but then one 
must n’t fight with the Bugaboos and Kickapoos, 
and think of coming off with a mere scratch. 
Pompey, Pll thank you now for that arm. 
Thomas’’ [turning to me} ‘‘is decidedly the best. 
hand at a cork leg; but if you should ever want 
an arm, my dear fellow, you must really let me 
recommend you to Bishop.’’ Here Pompey 
serewed on an arm. 

**We had rather hot work of it, that you may 
say. Now, you dog, shp on my shoulders and 
bosom. Pettit makes the best shoulders, but for 
a bosom you will have to go to Ducrow.”’ 

**Bosom!’’ said L. 

‘*Pompey, will you never be ready with that 
wig? Sealping is a rough process, after all; but, 
then you can procure such a eapital seratch at 
De L’Orme’s.’’ 

‘*Seratch !”’ 

“‘Now, you nigger, my teeth! For a good set 
of these you had better go to Parmly’s at once; 
high priees, but excellent work. I swallowed 
some very capital articles, though, when the big 
Bugaboo rammed me down with the butt end of 
his rifle.’’ 

“‘Butt end! ram down! ! my eye! !’’ 

‘““O yes, by the bye, my eye—here, Pompey, 
you scamp, serew it in! Those Kickapoos are not 
so very slow at a gouge; but he’s a belied man, 
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that Dr. Williams, after all; you can’t imagine 
how well I see with the eyes of his make.”’ 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the 
object before me was nothing more nor less than 
my new acquaintance, Brevet Brigadier-General 
John A. B. ©. Smith. The manipulations of 
Pompey had made, I must confess, a very strik- 
ing difference in the personal appearance of the 
man. The voice, however, still puzzled me no 
little; but even this apparent mystery was speed- 
ily cleared up. 

‘Pompey, you black rascal,’’ squeaked the 
General, ‘‘I really do believe you would let me 
go out without my palate.’ 

Hereupon, the negro, grumbling out an apol- 
ogy, went up to his master, opened his mouth 
with the knowing air of a horse-jockey, and ad- 
justed therein a somewhat singular-looking 
machine, in a very dexterous manner, that I 
could not altogether comprehend. The altera- 
tion, however, in the entire expression of the 
General’s countenance was instantaneous and 
surprising. When he again spoke, his voice had 
resumed all that rich melody and strength which 
I had noticed upon our original introduction. 

‘*D—n the vagabonds!’’ said he, in so clear a 
tone that I positively started at the change, 
‘‘D—n the vagabonds! they not only knocked in 
the roof of my mouth, but took the trouble to cut 
off at least seven-eighths of my tongue. There 
isn’t Bonfanti’s equal, however, in America, for 
really good articles of this description. I can 
recommend you to him with confidence,’’ [here 
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the General bowed, ] ‘‘and assure you that I have 
the greatest pleasure in so doing.”’ 

I acknowledged his kindness in my best man- 
ner, and took leave of him at once, with a per- 
fect understanding of the true state of affairs— 
with a full comprehension of the mystery which 
had troubled me so long. It was evident. It was 
a clear case. Brevet Brigadier-General John A. 
B. C. Smith was the man—was the man that was 
used up. 


THE BUSINESS MAN 





[Published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1840, under the title of “The Business Man 
(Peter Pendulum) .”] 





Method is the soul of business.—OLD SAYING. 


I am a business man. I am a methodical man. 
Method is the thing, after all. But there are no 
people I more heartily despise than your eccen- 
trie fools who prate about method without under- 
standing it; attending strictly to its letter, and 
violating its spirit. These fellows are always do- 
ing the most out-of-the way things in what they 
eall an orderly manner. Now here, I conceive, is 
&@ positive paradox. True method appertains to 
the ordinary and the obvious alone, and cannot 
be applied to the outré. What definite idea can 
a body attach to such expressions as ‘‘methodical 
Jack o’ Dandy,’’ or ‘‘a systematical Will o’ the 
‘Wisp ?”’ 

My notions upon this head might not have 
been so clear as they are, but for a fortunate ac- 
cident which happened to me when J was a very 
little boy. A good-hearted old Irish nurse (whom 
I shall not forget in my will) took me up one 
day by the heels, when I was making more noise 
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than was necessary, and swinging me round two 
or three times, d———d my eyes for *‘a skreeking 
little spalpeen,’’ and then knocked my head into 
a cocked hat against the bedpost. ‘This, I say, 
decided my fate, and made my fortune. A bump 
arose at once on my sinciput, and turned out to 
be as pretty an organ of order as one shall see on 
a summer’s day. Hence that positive appetite 
for system and regularity which has made me the 
distinguished man of business that I am. 

If there is any thing on earth I hate, it is a 
genius. Your geniuses are all arrant asses—the 
greater the genius the greater the ass—and to 
this rule there is no exception whatever. Espe- 
cially, you cannot make a man of business out of 
a genius, any more than money out of a Jew, or 
the best nutmegs out of pine-knots. The erea- 
tures are always going off at a tangent into some 
fantastic employment, or ridiculous speculation, 
entirely at variance with the ‘‘fitness of things,’’ 
and having no business whatever to be considered 
as a business at all. Thus you may tell these 
characters immediately by the nature of their oc- 
cupations. If you ever perceive a man setting 
up as a merchant or a manufacturer; or going 
into the cotton or tebaceco trade, or any of those 
eccentric pursuits; or getting to be a dry-goods 
dealer, or soap-boiler, or something of that kind; 
or pretending to be a lawyer, or a blacksmith, 
or a physician—any thing out of the usual way 
—you may set him down at once as a genius, 
and then, according to the rule-of-three, he’s 
an ass. 
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Now I am not in any respect a genius, but a 
regular business man. My day-book and ledger 
will evince this in a minute. They are well kept, 
though I say it myself; and, in my general habits 
of accuracy and punctuality, I am not to be beat 
by a clock. Moreover, my occupations have been 
always made to chime in with the ordinary habi- 
tudes of my fellow-men. Not that I feel the least 
indebted , upon this score, to my exceedingly 
weak-minded parents, who, beyond doubt, would 
have made an arrant genius of me at last, if my 
guardian angel had not come, in good time, to 
the rescue. In biography the truth is everything, 
and in autobiography it is especially so—yet 
I seareely hope to be believed when I state, how- 
ever solemnly, that my poor father put me, when 
I was about fifteen years of age, into the count- 
ing-house of what he termed ‘‘a respectable hard- 
ware and commission merchant doing a capital 
bit of business!’’ A capital bit of fiddlestick! 
However, the consequence of this folly was, that 
in two or three days, I had to be sent home to my 
button-headed family in a high state of fever, 
and with a most violent and dangerous pain in 
the sinciput, all round about my organ of order. 
It was nearly a gone case with me ther—just 
touch-and-go for six weeks—the physicians giv- 
ing me up and ail that sort of thing. But, al- 
though I suffered much, I was a thankful boy in 
the main. I was saved from being a ‘‘respectable 
hardward and commission merchant, doing a 
capital bit of business,’’ and I felt grateful to 
the protuberance which had been the means of 
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my salvation, as well as to the kind-hearted fe- 
male who had originally put these means within 
my reach. 

The most of boys run away from home at ten 
or twelve years of age, but I waited till I was 
sixteen. I don’t know that I should have gone 
even then, if T had not happened to hear my old 
mother talk about setting me up on my own hook 
in the grocery’ way. The grocery way !—only 
think of that! I resolved to be off forthwith, and 
try and establish myself in some decent occupa- 
tion, without dancing attendance any longer 
upon the caprices of these eccentric old people, 
and running the risk of being made a genius of 
in the end. In this project I succeeded perfectly 
well at the first effort, and by the time I was fair- 
ly eighteen, found myself doing an extensive and 
profitable business in the Tailor’s Walking Ad- 
vertisement line. 

I was enabled to discharge the onerous duties 
of this profession, only by that rigid adherence 
to system which formed the leading feature of 
my mind. A scrupulous method characterized 
my actions as well as my accounts. In my ease, 
it was method—not money—which made the 
man—at least all of him that was not made by 
the tailor whom I served. At nine, every morn- 
ing, I called upon that individual for the clothes 
of the day. Ten o’clock found me in some fash- 
ionable promenade or other place of public 
amusement. The precise regularity with which 
I turned my handsome person about, so as to 
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bring successively into view every portion of the 
suit upon my back, was the admiration of all the 
knowing men in the trade. Noon never passed 
without my bringing home a eustomer to the 
house of my employers, Messrs. Cut & Come- 
again. I say this proudly, but with tears in my 
eyes— for the firm proved themselves the basest 
of ingrates. The little account, about which we 
quarreled and finally parted, cannct, in any item, 
be thought overcharged, by gentlemen really eon- 
versant with the nature of the business. Upon 
this point, however, I feel a degree of proud sat- 
isfaction in permitting the reader to judge for 
himself. My bill ran thus: 


Messrs. Cut & Comeagain, Merchant Tailors. 
To Peter Proffitt, Walking Advertiser, Drs. 

July 10. To promenade, as usual, and 

customer brought home, $00 25 
July 11. To do « do do 25 
July 12. To one lie, second class; dam- 

aged black cloth sold for in- 

visible green, 25 
July 13. To one lie, first class, extra 

quality and size; reecommend- 

ing milled satinet as broad- 

cloth, 75 
July 20. To purchasing bran-new paper 

shirt collar or diekey, to set off 

gray Petersham, 2 
Aug. 15. To wearing double-padded 

bobtail frock, (thermometer 

706 in the shade, ) 25 
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Aug. 16. Standing on one leg three 
hours, to show off new-style 
strapped pants at 124 cents 
per leg per hour, 374 

Aug. 17. To promenade, as usual, and 
large customer brought (fat 





man), 50 

Aug. 18. To do do do (medium 
size), 25 
Aug. 19. To de do _ do (small man 
and bad pay), 6 
$2 954 


The item chiefly disputed in this bill was the 
very moderate charge of two pennies for the 
diekey. Upon my word of honor, this was not 
an unreasonable price for that dickey. It was 
one of the cleanest and prettiest little dickeys I 
ever saw; and I have good reason to believe that 
it effected the sale of three Petershams. The 
elder partner of the firm, however, would allow 
me only one penny of the charge, and took it 
upon himself to show in what manner four of 
the same-sized conveniences could be got out of 
a sheet of foolscap. But it is needless to say that 
I stood upon the principle of the thing. Busi- 
ness is business, and should be done in a business 
way. There was no system whatever in swin- 
dling me out of a penny—a clear fraud of fifty 
per cent.—no method in any respect. I left at 
once the employment of Messrs. Cut & Come- 
again, and set up in the Eye-Sore line by myself 
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—one of the most lucrative, respectable, and in- 
dependent of the ordinary occupations. 

My strict integrity, economy, and rigorous 
business habits, here again came into play. I 
found myself driving a flourishing trade, and 
svon became a marked man upon ‘‘ ’Change.’’ 
The truth is, I never dabbled in flashy matters, 
but jogged on in the good old sober routine of 
the calling—a calling in which I should, no 
doubt, have remained to the present hour, but 
for a little accident which happened to me in 
the prosecution of one of the usual business op- 
erations of the profession. Whenever a rich old 
hunks or prodigal heir or bankrupt corporation 
gets into the notion of putting up a palace, there 
is no such thing in the world as stopping either 
of them, and this every intelligent person knows. 
The fact in question is indeed the basis of the 
Eye-Sore trade. As soon, therefore, as a build- 
ing project is fairly afoot by one of these parties, 
we merchants secure a nice corner of the lot in 
contemplation, or a prime little situation just ad- 
joining, or right in front. This done we wait un- 
til the palace is half-way up, and then we pay 
some tasty architect to run us up an ornamental 
mud hovel, right against it; or a Down-East or 
Dutch pagoda, or a pig-sty, or an ingenious lit- 
tle bit of fancy work, either Esquimau, Kicka- 
poo, or Hottentot. Of course we can’t afford to 
take these structures down under a bonus of five 
hundred per cent. upon the prime cost of our lot 
and plaster. Can we? I ask the question. I ask 
it of business men. It would be irrational to sup- 
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pose that we can. And yet there was a rascally 
corporation which asked me to do this very thing 
—this very thing! I did not reply to their ab- 
surd proposition, of course; but I felt it a duty 
to go that same night, and lamp-black the whole 
of their palace. For this the unreasonable vil- 
lains clapped me into jail; and the gentlemen of 
the Eye-Sore trade could not well avoid cutting 
my connection when I came out. 

The Assault-and-Battery business, into which 
I was now forced to adventure for a livelihood, 
was somewhat ill-adapted to the delicate nature 
of my constitution; but I went to work in it with 
a good heart, and found my account here, as 
heretofore, in those stern habits of methodical ac- 
curacy which had been thumped into me by that 
delightful old nurse—I would indeed be the bas- 
est of men not to remember her well in my will. 
By observing, as I say, the strictest system in all 
my dealings, and keeping a well-regulated set of 
books, I was enabled to get over many serious dif- 
ficulties, and, in the end, to establish myself very 
decently in the profession. The truth is, that 
few individuals, in any line, did a snugger little 
business than I. I will just copy a page or so out 
of my day-book; and this will save me the ne- 
cessity of blowing my own trumpet—a contempt- 
ible practice of which no high-minded man will 
be guilty. Now, the day-book is a thing that 
don’t lie. 

‘Jan. 1.—New-Year’s-Day. Met Snap in the 
street, groggy. Mem—he’ll do. Met Gruff short- 
ly afterward, blind drunk. Mem—he’ll answer, 
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too. Entered both gentlemen in my ledger, and 
opened a running account with each. 

‘‘Jan. 2—Saw Snap at the Exchange, and 
went up and trod on his toe. Doubled his fist 
and knocked me down. Good!—got up again. 
Some trifling difficulty with Bag, my attorney. 
I want the damages at a thousand, but he says 
that for so simple a knock-down we can’t lay 
them at more than five hundred. Mem—must 
get rid of Bag—no system at all. 

“‘Jan. 3.—Went to the theatre, to look for 
Gruff. Saw him sitting in a side box, in the sec- 
ond tier, between a fat lady and a lean. one. 
Quizzed the whole party through an opera-glass, 
till I saw the fat lady blush and whisper to G. 
Went round, then, into the box, and put my nose 
within reach of his hand. Wouldn’t pull it—no 
go. Blew it, and tried again—no go. Sat down 
then, and winked at the lean lady, when I had 
the high satisfaction of finding him lift me up 
by the nape of the neck, and fling me over into 
the pit. Neck dislocated, and right leg capitally 
splintered. Went home in high glee, drank a 
bottle of champagne, and booked the young man 
for five thousand. Bag says it’ll do. 

‘“Reb. 15.—Compromised the ease of Mr. 
Snap. Amount entered in journal—fifty cents— 
which see. 

““Feb. 16.—Cast by that ruffian, Gruff, who 
made me a present of five dollars. Costs of suit, 
four dollars and twenty-five cents. Nett profit— 
see journal,—seventy-five cents.”’ 

Now, here is a clear gain, in a very brief pe- 
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riod, of no less than one dollar and twenty-five 
ecents—this is in the mere cases of Snap and 
Gruff; and I solemnly assure the reader that 
these extracts are taken at random from my day- 
book. 

It’s an old saying, and a true one, however, 
that money is nothing in comparison with health. 
I found the exactions of the profession somewhat 
too much for my delicate state of body; and, 
discovering, at last, that I was knocked all out 
of shape, so that I didn’t know very well what 
to make of the matter, and so that my friends, 
when they met me in the street, couldn’t tell 
that I was Peter Proffit at all, it occurred to me 
that the best expedient I could adopt was to alter 
my line of business. I turned my attention, 
therefore, to Mud-Dabbling, and continued it 
for some years. 

The worst of this occupation is, that too many 
people take a fancy to it, and the competition is 
in consequence excessive. Every ignoramus of 
a fellow who finds that he hasn’t brains in suffi- 
cient quantity to make his way as a walking 
advertiser, or an eye-sore prig, or a salt-and- 
batter man, thinks, of course, that he’ll answer 
very well as a dabbler of mud. But there never 
was entertained a more erroneous idea than that 
it requires no brains to mud-dabble. Especially, 
there is nothing to be made in this way without 
method. 1 did only a retail business myself, but 
my old habits of system earried me swimmingly 
along. I selected my street-crossing, in the first 
place, with great deliberation, and I never put 
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down a broom in any part of the town but that. 
I took care, too, to have a nice little puddle at 
hand, which I could get at in a minute. By 
these means I got to be well known as a man to 
be trusted; and'this is one-half the battle, let me 
tell you, in trade. Nobody ever failed to pitch 
me a copper, and got over my crossing with a 
clean pair of pantaloons. And, as my business 
habits, in this respect, were sufficiently under- 
stood, I never met with any attempt at imposi- 
tion. I wouldn’t have put up with it, if I had. 
Never imposing upon any one myself, I suffered 
no one to play the possum with me. The frauds 
of the banks of course I couldn’t help. Their 
suspension put me to ruinous inconvenience. 
These, however, are not individuals, but corpora- 
tions; and corporations, it is very well known, 
have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be 
damned. 

I was making money at this business when, in 
an evil moment, I was induced to merge in the 
Cur-Spattering—a somewhat analogous, but, by 
no means, so respectable a profession. My loca- 
tion, to be sure, was an excellent one, being cen- 
tral, and I had capital blacking and brushes. 
My little dog, too, was quite fat and up to all 
varieties of snuff. He had been in the trade a 
long time, and, I may say, understood it. Our 
general routine was this:—Pompey, having 
rolled himself well in the mud, sat upon end at 
the shop door, until he observed a dandy ap- 
proaching in bright boots. He then proceeded 
to meet him, and gave the Wellingtons a rub or 
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two with his wool. Then the dandy swore very 
much, and looked about for a boot-black. There I 
was, full in his view, with blacking and brushes. 
It was only a minute’s work, and then came a 
sixpence. This did moderately well for a time; 
—in fact, I was not avaricious, but my dog was. 
I allowed him a third of the profit, but he was 
advised to insist upon half. This I couldn’t 
stand—so we quarrelled and parted. 

I next tried my hand at the Organ-Grinding 
for a while, and may say that I made out pretty 
well. It is a plain, straightforward business, 
and requires no particular abilities. You can 
get a music-mill for a mere song, and to put it 
in order, you have but to open the works and 
give them three or four smart raps with a ham- 
mer. It improves the tone of the thing, for busi- 
ness purposes, more than you can imagine. This 
done, you have only to stroll along, with the mill 
on your back, until you see tanbark in the street, 
and a knocker wrapped up in buckskin. Then 
you stop and grind; looking as if you meant 
to stop and grind till doomsday. Presently a 
window opens, and somebody pitches you a six- 
pence, with a request to ‘‘Hush up and go on,”’ 
ete. I am aware that some grinders have actu- 
ally afforded to ‘‘go on”’ for this sum; but for 
my part, I found the necessary outlay of capital 
too great to permit of my ‘“‘going on’’ under a 
shilling. 

At this occupation I did a good deal; but, 
somehow, I was not quite satisfied, and so finally 
abandoned it. The truth is, I labored under the 
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disadvantage of having no monkey—and Ameri- 
ean streets are so muddy, and a Democratic rab- 
ble is se obtrusive, and so full of demnition 
mischievous little boys. 

I was now out of employment for some months, 
but at length succeeded, by dint of great interest, 
in procuring a situation in the Sham-Post. The 
duties, here, are simple, and not altogether un- 
profitable. For example:—very early in the 
morning I had to make up my packet of sham 
letters. Upon the inside of each of these I had 
to scrawl a few lines—on any subject which oc- 
eurred to me as sufficiently mysterious—signing 
all the epistles Tom Dobson, or Bobby Tompkins, 
or anything in that way. Having folded and 
sealed all, and stamped them with sham post- 
marks—New Orleans, Bengal, Botany Bay, or 
any other place a great way off—I set out, forth- 
with, upon my daily route, as if in a very great 
hurry. I always called at the big houses to de- 
liver the letters, and receive the postage. No- 
body hesitates at paying for a letter—especially 
for a deuble one—people are such fools—and it 
was no trouble to get round a corner before there 
was time to open the epistles. The worst of this 
profession was, that I had to walk so much and 
so fast; and so frequently to vary my route. 
Besides, I had serious seruples of conscience. I 
can’t bear to hear innocent individuals abused— 
and the way the whole town took to cursing Tom 
Dobson and Bobby Tompkins was really awful 
to hear. I washed my hands of the matter in 
disgust. 
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My eighth and last speculation has been in the 
Cat-Growing way. I have found this a most 
pleasant and lucrative business, and, really, no 
trouble at all. The country, it is well known, 
has become infested with cats—so much so of 
late, that a petition for relief, most numerously 
and respectably signed, was brought before the 
Legislature at its late memorable session. The 
Assembly, at this epoch, was unusually well-in- 
formed, and, having passed many other wise and 
wholesome enactments, it crowned all with the 
Cat-Act. In its original form, this law offered 
a premium for cat-heads (fourpence a-piece), but 
the Senate succeeded in amending the main 
clause, so as to substitute the word ‘‘tails’’ for 
“‘heads.’? This amendment was so obviously 
proper, that the House concurred in it nem. con. 

As soon as the governor had signed the bill, I 
invested my whole estate in the purchase of 
Toms and Tabbies. At first I could only af- 
ford to feed them upon mice (which are cheap), 
but they fulfilled the seriptural injunction at so 
marvellous a rate, that I at length considered it 
my best policy to be liberal, and so indulged 
them in oysters and turtle. Their tails, at a 
legislative price, now bring me in a good income; 
for I have discovered a way, in which, by means 
of Macassar oil, I can force three crops in a year. 
It delights me to find, too, that the animals soon 
get accustomed to the thing, and would rather 
have the appendages cut off than otherwise. I 
eonsider myself, therefore, a made man, and am 
bargaining for a country-seat on the Hudson. 

VIII. 8 


THREE SUNDAYS IN A WEEK 





[Published in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post, November 27, 1841.] : 





“You hard-hearted, dunder-headed, obstinate, 
rusty, crusty, musty, fusty, old savage!’’ said 
I, in faney, one afternoon, to my grand-uncle 
Rumgudgeon—shaking my fist at him in imagi- 
nation. 

Only in imagination. The fact is, some trivial 
discrepancy did exist, just then, between what I 
said and what I had not the courage to say— 
between what I did and what I had half a mind 
to do. 

The old porpoise, as I opened the drawing- 
room door, was sitting with his feet upon the 
mantel-piece, and a bumper of port in his paw, 
making strenuous efforts to accomplish the 
ditty. 


Remplis ton verre vide! 
Vide ton verre plein! 


‘‘My dear unele,’’ said I, closing the door 
gently, and approaching him with the blandest 
of smiles, ‘‘you are always so very kind and 


considerate, and have evinced your benevolence 
114 
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in so many—so very many ways—that—that I 
feel I have only to suggest this little point to 
you once more to make sure of your full ac- 
quiescence. ’’ 

‘‘Hem!’’ said he, ‘‘good boy! go on!”’ 

‘*T am sure, my dearest uncle [you confounded 
old rascal !], that you have no design really, seri- 
ously, to oppose my union with Kate. This is 
merely a joke of yours, I know—ha! ha! ha!— 
how very pleasant you are at times.’’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ said he, ‘‘curse you! yes!’’ 

**To be sure—of course! I knew you were 
jesting. Now, uncle, all that Kate and myself 
wish at present, is that you would oblige us with 
your advice as—as regards the time—you know, 
uncle—in short, when will it be most convenient 
for yourself, that the wedding shall—shall—come 
off, you know?’’ 

““Come off, you scoundrel !—what do you mean 
by that ?—Better wait till it goes on.”’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—hi! hi! hi!—ho! 
ho! ho!—hu! hu! hu!—oh!, that’s good!—oh 
that’s capital—such a wit! But all we want just 
now, you know, uncle, is that you would indicate 
the time precisely.’’ 

“*Ah!—-precisely ?’’ 

‘Yes, uncle—that is, if it would be quite 
agreeable to yourself.’’ 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it answer, Bobby, if I were to 
leave it at random—some time within a year or 
so, for example?—must I say precisely ?’’ 

“Tf you please, uncle—precisely.’’ 

“‘Well, then, Bobby, my boy—you’re a fine 
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one are n’t you?—since you will have the 
exact time I ‘1I—why I ’ll oblige you for once.’ 

‘‘Dear uncle! ’’ 

' “Bush, sir!’’? [drowning my voice|—I ‘1 
oblige you for once. You shall have my con- 
sent—and the plum, we mus’n’t forget the plum 
—let me see! when shall it be? To-day’s Sun- 
day—isn’t it? Well, then, you shall be married 
precisely—precisely, now mind!—when three 
Sundays come together in a week! Do you hear 
me, sir! What are you gaping at? I say, you 
shall have Kate and her plum when three Sun- 
days come together in a week—but not till then 
—you young scapegrace—not till then, if I die 
for it. You know me—l’m a man of my word 
—now be off! ’’ Here he swallowed his bumper 
of port, while I rushed from the room in des- 
pair. . 

A very ‘‘fine old English gentleman,’’ was 
my grand-unele Rumgudgeon, but unlike him of 
the song, he had his weak points. He was a 
little, pursy, pompous, passionate semicircular 
somebody, with a red nose,.a thick skull, a long 
purse, and a strong sense of his own conse- 
quence. With the best heart in the world, he 
contrived, through a predominant whim of con- 
tradiction, to earn for himself, among those who 
only knew him superficially, the character of 
a curmudgeon. Like many excellent people, 
he seemed possessed with a spirit of tantaliza- 
tion, which might easily, at a casual glance, 
have been mistaken for malevolence. To every 
request, a positive ‘‘ No!’’ was his immediate 
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answer; but in the end—in the long, long end 
—there were exceedingly few requests which he 
refused. Against all attacks upon his purse 
he made the most sturdy defence; but the 
amount extorted from him, at last, was gener- 
ally in direct ratio with the length of the siege 
and the stubbornness of the resistance. In 
charity no one gave more liberally or with a 
worse grace. 

For the fine arts, and especially for the 
belles-lettres, he entertained a profound con- 
tempt. With this he had been inspired by 
Casimir Perier, whose pert little query ‘‘A quot 
un poete est 11 bon? ’’ he was in the habit of 
quoting, with a very droll pronunciation, as the 
ne plus ultra of logical wit. Thus my own ink- 
ling for the Muses had excited his entire dis- 
pleasure. He assured me one day, when I 
asked him for a new copy of Horace, that the 
translation of ‘‘Poeta nascitur non fit’’ was 
‘‘a nasty .poet for nothing fit’’—a remark 
which I took in high dudgeon. His repug- 
nance to ‘‘the humanities’’ had, also, much in- 
creased of late, by an accidental bias in favor 
of what he supposed to be natural science. 
Somebody had aceosted him in the street, mis- 
taking him for no less a personage than Doe- 
tor Dubble L. Dee, the lecturer on quack phy- 
sics. This set him off at a tangent; and just 
at the epoch of this story—for story it is get- 
ting to be after all—my grand-uncle Rumgud- 
geon was accessible and pacific only upon points 
which happened to chime in with the caprioles 
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of the hobby he was riding. For the rest, he 
laughed with his arms and legs, and his polities 
were stubborn and easily understood. He 
thought, with Horsley, that ‘‘the people have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them.’’ 

I had lived with the old gentleman all my 
life. My parents, in dying, had bequeathed me 
to him as a rich legacy. I believe the old vil- 
lain loved me as his own child—nearly if not 
quite as well as he loved Kate—but it was a 
dog’s existence that he led me, after all. From 
my first year until my fifth, he obliged me with 
very regular floggings. From five to fifteen, he 
threatened me, hourly with the House of Cor- 
rection. From fifteen to twenty not a day 
passed in which he did not promise to cut me 
off with a shilling. I was a sad dog, it is true 
—but then it was a part of my nature—a point 
of my faith. In Kate, however, I had a firm 
friend, and I knew it. She was a good girl, 
and told me very sweetly that I might have her 
(plum and all) whenever I could badger my 
grand-uncle Rumgudgeon, into the necessary 
consent. Poor girl!—she was barely fifteen, 
and without this consent, her little amount in 
the funds was not come-at-able until five 
immeasurable summers had ‘‘dragged their 
slow length along.’ What, then, todo? At fif- 
teen, or even at twenty-one (for I- had now 
passed my fifth olympiad ) five years in pros- 
pect are very much the same as five hundred. 
In vain we besieged the old gentleman with im- 
portunities. Here was a piéce de résistance (as 
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Messieurs Ude and Caréme would say) which 
suited his perverse fancy toa T. It would have 
stirred the indignation of Job himself, to see how 
much like an old mouser he behaved to us two 
poor wretched little mice. In his heart he 
wished for nothing more ardently than our 
union. He had made up his mind to this all 
along. In fact, he would have given ten thou- 
sand pounds from his own pocket (Kate’s plum 
was her own) if he could have invented any 
thing like an excuse for complying with our very 
natural wishes. But then we had been so im- 
prudent as to broach the subject ourselves. Not 
to oppose it under such circumstances, I sincere- 
ly believe, was not in his power. 

I have said already that he had his weak 
points; but in speaking of these, I must not be 
understood as referring to his obstinacy: which 
was one of his strong points—‘‘ assurément ce 
n’ était pas son foible.”? When I mention his 
weakness I have allusion to a bizarre old-woman- 
ish superstition which beset him. He was great 
in dreams, portents, et id genus omne of rigma- 
role.. He was excessively punctilious, too, upon 
small points of honor, and, after his own fash- 
ion, was a man of his word, beyond doubt. 
This was, in fact, one of his hobbies. The 
spirit of his vows he made no scruple of setting 
at naught, but the letter was a bond inviolable. 
Now it was this latter peculiarity in his dispo- 
sition, of which Kate’s ingenuity enabled us 
one fine day, not long after our interview in 
the dining-room, to take a very unexpected ad- 
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vantage, and, having thus, in the fashion of all 
modern bards and orators, exhausted in pro- 
legomena, all the time at my command, and 
nearly all the room at my disposal, I will sum 
up in a few words what constitutes the whole 
pith of the story. 

It happened then—so the Fates ordered it— 
that among the naval acquaintances of my 
betrothed, were two gentlemen who had just set 
foot upon the shores of England, after a year’s 
absence, each, in foreign travel. In company 
with these gentlemen, my cousin and I, precon- 
eertedly paid uncle Rumgudgeon a visit on the 
afternoon of Sunday, October the tenth,—just 
three weeks after the memorable decision which 
had so eruelly defeated our hopes. For about 
half an hour the conversation ran upon ordinary 
topies; but at last, we contrived, quite naturally, 
to give it the following turn: 

Capt. Pratt. “‘‘Well I have been absent 
just one year. Just one year to-day, as I live 
—let me see! yes!—this is October the tenth. 
You remember, Mr. Rumgudgeon, I called, this 
day year to bid you good-bye. And by the way, 
it does seem something like a coincidence, does 
it not—that our friend, Captain Smitherton, 
here, has been absent exactly a year also—a year 
to-day ! ’’ 

Smitherton. ‘‘Yes! just one year to a 
fraction. You will remember, Mr. Rumegud- 
geon, that I ealled with Capt. Pratol on this 
very day, last year, to pay my parting respects.”’ 

Uncle. ‘“‘Yes, yes, yes—I remember it very 
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well—very queer indeed! Both of you gone 
just one year. A very strange coincidence, in- 
deed! Just what Doetor Dubble L. Dee would 
denominate an extraordinary coneurrence of 
events. Doctor Du 

Kate. [Interrupting.] ‘‘To be sure, papa, 
it is something strange; but then Captain Pratt 
and Captain Smitherton did n’t go altogether 
the same route, and that makes a difference, 
you know.’”’ 

Uncle. ‘‘¥ don’t know any such thing, you 
huzzy! Howshould I? I think it only makes 
the matter more remarkable, Doctor Dubble L. 
Dee—’’ 

Kate. ‘‘Why, papa, Captain Pratt went 
round Cape Horn, and Captain Smitherton 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope.’’ 

Uncle. ‘‘Precisely!—the one went east and 
the other went west, you jade, and they both 
have gone quite round the world. By the by, 
Doctor Dubble L. Dee—’’ 

Myself. |Hurriedly.| ‘‘Captain Pratt, you 
must come and spend the evening with us to- 
morrow—you and Smitherton—you can tell us 
all about your voyage, and we’ll have a game 
of whist and—’’ 

Pratt. ‘‘Whist, my dear fellow—you forget. 
To-morrow will be Sunday. Some other even- 
ing— 29 

Kate. ‘‘Oh, no, fie!—Robert’s not quite so 
bad as that. To-day’s Sunday.’’ 

Uncle. ‘‘To be sure—to be sure! ’’ 

Pratt. “‘I beg both your pardons—but I 
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can’t be so much mistaken. I know to-mor- 
row’s Sunday, because—’’ 

Smitherton. (Much surprised.) ‘‘What are 
you all thinking about? Was n’t yesterday Sun- 
day, I should like to know? ”’ 

All. ‘‘Yesterday, indeed! You are out!’’ 

Uncle. ‘‘To-day’s Sunday, I say—don’t I 
know? ’’ 

Pratt. ‘‘Oh no!—to-morrow’s Sunday.”’ 

Smitherton. ‘‘You are all mad—every one of 
you. I am as positive that yesterday was Sun- 
day as I am that I sit upon this chair.”’ 

Kate. (Jumping up eagerly.) ‘‘I see it—I 
see it all. Papa, this is a judgment upon you, 
about—about you know what. Let me alone, 
and I’ll explain it all in a minute. It’s a very 
simple thing, indeed. Captain Smitherton says 
that yesterday was Sunday: so it was; he is 
right. Cousin Bobby, and uncle and I, say that 
to-day is Sunday: so it is; we are right. Cap- 
tain Pratt maintains that to-morrow will be Sun- 
day: so it will; he is right, too. The fact is, we 
are all right, and thus three Sundays have come 
together in a week.’’ 

Smitherton. (After.a pause.) ‘‘By the bye, 
Pratt, Kate has us completely. What fools we 
two are! Mr. Rumgudgeon, the matter stands 
thus: the earth, you know, is twenty-four thou- 
sand miles in circumference. Now this globe 
of the earth turns upon its own axis—revolves— 
spins round—these twenty-four thousand miles 
of extent, going from west to east, in precisely 
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twenty-four hours. Do you understand, Mr. 
Rumgudgeon ?—’’ 

Uncle. ‘*To be sure—to be sure—Doctor 
Dub—”’ 

Smitherton. (Drowning his voice.) ‘Well, 
sir; that is at the rate of one thousand miles 
per hour. Now, suppose that I sail from this 
position a thousand miles east. Of course I 
anticipate the rising of the sun here at London 
by just one hour. I see the sun rise one hour 
before you do. Proceeding, in the same direc- 
tion, yet another thousand miles, I anticipate the 
rising by two hours—another thousand, and I 
anticipate it by three hours, and so on, until I 
go entirely round the globe, and back to this spot, 
when, having gone twenty-four thousand miles 
east, I anticipate the rising of the London sun 
by no less than twenty-four hours; that is to 
say, I am a day in advance of your time. Under- 
stand, eh? ”’ 

Uncle. ‘‘But Dubble L. Dee—’’ 

Smitherton. (Speaking very loud.) ‘‘*Cap- 
tain Pratt, on the contrary, when he had 
sailed a thousand miles west of this position, 
was an hour, and when he had sailed twenty- 
four thousand miles west, was twenty-four 
hours, or one day, behind the time at London. 
Thus, with me, yesterday: was Sunday—thus, 
with you, to-day is Sunday—and thus, with 
Pratt, to-morrow will be Sunday. And what is 
more, Mr. Rumgudgeon, it is positively clear 
that we are all right; for there can be no phil- 
osophical reason assigned why the idea of one of 
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‘ s should have preference over that of the 
other.’’ 

Uncle. ‘‘My eyes!—well, Kate—well, Bobby! 
—this is a Judgment upon me, as you say. But 
I am a man of my word—mark that! you shall 
have her, boy, (plum and all,) when you please. 
Done up, by Jove! Three Sundays all in a row! 
Tu Bo, and take Dubble L. Dee’s opinien upon 
that, 


WHY THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN 
WEARS HIS HAND IN 
A SLING 





[1840. Published in the Broadway Journal, I1., 9.] 


It’s on my wisiting cards sure enough (and 
it ’s them that ’s all o’ pink satin paper) that 
inny gintleman that plases may behould the 
intheristin’ words, ‘‘Sir Pathrick O’Grandi- 
son, Barronnitt, 39 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, Parish 0’ Bloomsbury.’’ And shud ye 
be wantin’ to diskiver who is the pink of pur- 
litness quite, and the laider of the hot tun in 
the houl city o’ Lonon—why it ’s jist mesilf. 
And fait that same is no wonder at all at all, 
(so be plased to stop eurlin’ your nose,) for 
every inch o’ the six wakes that I ’ve been a 
gintleman, and left aff wid the bog-throthing 
to take up wid the Barronissy, it ’s Pathrick 
that ’s been living like a houly imperor, and 
gitting, the iddication and the graces. Och! 
and would n’t it be a blessed thing for your spir- 
rits if ye cud lay your two peepers jist, upon Sir 
Pathrick O’Grandison, Barronitt, when he is all 
riddy drissed for the hopperer, or stipping into 
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the Brisky for the drive into the Hyde Park. 
For it ’s the illegant big figgur that I ’ave, for 
the rason 0’ which all the ladies fall in love 
wid me. Isn’t it my own swate silf now that ‘ll 
missure the six fut, and the three inches more 
nor that, in me stockings, and that am excad- 
ingly will proportioned all over to match? 
And is it ralelly more than three fut and a bit 
that there is, inny how, of the little ould fur- 
rener Frinchman that lives jist over the way, 
and that’s a-oggling and a-goggling the houl 
day, (and bad luck to him,) at the purty widdy 
Misthress Tracle that ’s my own nixt-door 
neighbor, (God bliss her!) and a most particul- 
ler frind and acquaintance? You percave the 
little spalpeen is summat down in the mouth, 
and wears his lift hand in a sling; and it ’s for 
that same thing, by yur lave, that I ’m going to 
give you the good rason. 

The truth of the houl matter is jist simple 
enough; for the very first day that I com’d from 
Connaught, and showd my swate little silf in 
the strait to the widdy, who was looking 
through the windy, it was a gone case althegither 
wid the heart o’ the purty Misthress Tracle. I 
pereaved it, ye see, all at once, and no mistake, 
and that’s God’s truth. First of all it was up 
wid the windy in a jiffy, and thin she threw 
open her two peepers to the itmost, and thin 
it was a little gould spy-glass that she clapped 
tight to one o’ them, and divil may burn me if 
it did n’t spake to me as plain as a peeper cud 
spake, and says it, through the spy-glass: ‘‘Qch! 
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the tip o’ the mornin’ to ye, Sir Pathrick 
O’Grandison, Barronitt, mavoureen; and it’s a 
nate gintleman that ye are, sure enough, and 
it’s mesilf and me forten jist that ‘ll be at yur 
sarvice, dear, inny time 0’ day at all at all for the 
asking.’’ And it’s not mesilf ye wud have to be 
bate in the purliteness; so I made her a bow 
that wud ha’ broken yur heart altegither to be- 
hould, and thin I pulled aff me hat with a 
flourish, and thin I winked at her hard wid both 
eyes, as much as to say: ‘‘True for you, yer 
a swate little erature, Mrs. Tracle, me darlint, 
and I wish I may be drownthed dead in a bog, if 
it ’s not mesilf, Sir Pathrick O’Grandison, Bar- 
ronitt, that 711 make a houl bushel o’ love to yur 
leddyship, in the twinkling o’ the eye of a Lon- 
donderry purraty.’’ 

And it was the nixt mornin’, sure, jist as I 
was making up me mind whither it would n’t 
be the purlite thing to sind a bit 0’ writin’ to 
the widdy by way of a love-litter, when up com’d 
the delivery servant wid an illegant card, and 
he tould me that the name on it (for I niver 
eould rade the copper-plate printin’ on account 
of being left-handed) was all about Mounseer, 
the Count, A Goose, Look-aisy, Maiter-di-dauns, 
and that the houl of the divilish lingo was the 
spalpeeny long name of the little ould furrener 
Frinchman as lived over the way. 

And jist wid that in cum’d the little willain 
himself, and then he made me a broth of a 
bow, and thin he said he had ounly taken the 
liberty of doing me the honor of the giving me 
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a eall, and thin he went on to palaver at a great 
rate, and divil the bit did I comprehind what he 
wud be afther the tillmg me at all at all, except- 
ing and saving that he said ‘‘pully wou, woolly 
wou,’” and tould me, among a bushel 0” lies, bad 
luck to him, that he was mad for the love o’ my 
widdy Misthress Tracle, and that my widdy Mrs. 
Traele had a puncheon for him. 

At the hearin’ of this, ye may swear, though, 
I was as mad as a grasshopper, but I remim- 
bered that I was Sir Pathrick O’Grandison, Bar- 
ronitt, and that it wasn’t althegither gentaal to 
lit the anger git the upper hand o’ the purlite- 
ness, so I made light 0’ the matter and kipt dark, 
and got quite sociable wid the little chap, and 
afther a while what did he do but ask me to go 
wid him to the widdy’s, saying he wud give me 
the feshionable inthroduction to her leddyship. 

“*TIg it there ye are?’’ said I thin to mesilf, 
“and it’s thrue for you, Pathrick, that ye’re the 
fortunittest mortal in life. We'll soon see now 
whither it’s your swate silf, or whither it’s little 
Mounseer Maiter-di-dauns, that Misthress Tracle 
is head and ears in the love wid.’’ 

Wid that he wint aff to the widdy’s, next door, 
and ye may well say it was an illegant place; so 
it was. There was a carpet all over the floor, 
and in one corner there was a forty-pinny and @ 
jews-harp and the divil knows what ilse, and in 
another corner was a sofy, the beautifullest thing 
in all natur, and sitting on the sofy, sure enough, 
there was the swate little angel, Misthress Tracle.. 

‘“The tip o’ the mornin’ to ye,’”’ says I, ‘‘Mrs. 
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Tracle,’’ and thin I made sich an illegant obay- 
sance that it wud ha quite althegither bewildered 
the brain 0’ ye. 

*“Wully woo, pully woo, plump in the mud,’’ 
says the little furrener Frinchman, ‘‘and sure, 
Mrs. Tracle,’’ says he, that he did, ‘‘isn’t this 
gintleman here jist his reverence Sir Pathrick 
O’Grandison, Barronitt, and isn’t he althegither 
and entirely the most purticular frind and ac- 
quaintance that I have in the houl world ?”’ 

And wid that the widdy, she gits up from the 
sofy, and makes the swatest curthchy nor iver 
was seen; and thin down she sits like an angel; 
and thin, by the powers, it was that little spal- 
peen Mounseer Maiter-di-dauns that plumped 
his silf right down by the right side of her. Och 
hon! I ixpicted the two eyes ’o me wud ha cum’d 
out of my head on the spot, I was so disperate 
mad! Howiver, ‘‘Bait who!’’ says I, after 
awhile. ‘‘Is it there ye are, Mounseer Maiter- 
di-dauns?’’ and so down I plumped on the lift 
side of her leddyship, to be aven with the willain. 
Botheration ! it wud ha done your heart good to 
pereave the illegant double wink that I gived 
her jist thin right in the face wid both eyes. 

But the little ould Frinchman he niver be- 
ginned to suspict me at all at all, and disperate 
hard it was he made the love to her leddyship. 
‘‘Woully wou,’’ says he, ‘‘Pully wou,’’ says he, 
‘‘Plump in the mud,’’ says he. 

‘“That’s all to no use, Mounseer Frog, mavour- 
neen,’’ thinks I; and I talked as hard and as 
fast as I gould all the while, and a it was 
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mesilf jist that divarted her leddyship complate- 
ly and intirely, by rason of the illegant conver- 
sation that I kipt up wid her all about the dear 
bogs of Connaught. And by and by she gived 
me such a swate smile, from one ind of her mouth 
to the ither, that it made me as bould as a pig, 
and I jist took hould of the ind of her little 
finger in the most dilikittest manner in natur, 
looking at her all the while out o’ the whites of 
my eyes. 

And then ounly pereave the cuteness of the 
swate angel, for no sooner did she obsarve that 
I was afther the squazing of her flipper, than 
she up wid it in a jiffy, and put it away behind 
her back, jist as much as to say, ‘‘ Now thin, Sir 
Pathrick O’Grandison, there’s a bitther chance 
for ye, mavourneen, for it’s not altogether the 
gentaal thing to be afther the squazing of my 
flipper right ful in the sight of that little fur- 
renner Frinchman, Mounseer Maiter-di-dauns.”’ 

Wid that I giv’d her a big wink jist to say, 
*‘lit Sir Pathrick alone for the likes 0’ them 
thricks,’’ and thin I wint aisy to work, and you’d 
have died wid the divarsion to behould how 
cliverly I slipped my right arm betwane the back 
0’ the sofy, and the back of her leddyship, and 
there, sure enough, I found a swate little flipper 
all a waiting to say, ‘‘the tip 0’ the mornin’ to 
ye, Sir Pathrick O’Grandison, Barronitt.’? And 
wasn’t it mesilf, sure, that jist giv’d it the laste 
little bit of a squaze in the world, all in the way 
of a commincement, and not to be too rough wid 
her leddyship? and och, botheration, wasn’t it 
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the gentaalest and dilikittest of all the little 
squazes that I got in return? ‘‘Blood and thun- 
der, Sir Pathrick, mavourneen,’’ thinks I to my- 
self, ‘‘fait it’s jist the mother’s son of you, and 
nobody else at all at all, that’s the handsomest 
and the fortunittest young bog-throtter that ever 
cum’d out of Connaught!’’ And wid that I 
giv’d the flipper a big squaze, and a big squaze 
it was, by the powers, that her leddyship giv’d te 
me back. But it would ha split the seven sides 
of you wid the laffin’ to behould, jist then all at 
once, the consated behavior of Mounseer Maiter- 
di-dauns. The likes o’ sich a jabbering, and a 
smirking, and a parly-wouing as he begin’d wid 
her leddyship, niver was known before upon 
arth; and divil may burn me if it wasn’t me 
own very two peepers that cotch’d him tipping 
her the wink out of one eye. Och hon! if it 
wasn’t mesilf thin that was mad as a Kilkenny 
eat I shud like to be tould who it was! 

‘Let me infarm you, Mounseer Maiter-di- 
dauns,’’ said I, as purlite as iver ye seed, ‘‘that 
it’s not the gintaal thing at all at all, and not for 
the likes 0’ you inny how, to be afther the 
ogeling and a-goggling at her leddyship in that 
fashion,’’ and jist wid that such another squaze 
as it was I giv’d her flipper, all as much as to 
say: ‘‘isn’t it Sir Pathrick now, my jewel, that’! 
be able to the protectin’ 0’ you, my darlint?’’ 
and then there cum’d another squaze back, all 
by way of the answer. ‘‘Thrue for you, Sir 
Pathrick,’’ it said as plain as iver a squaze said 
in the world, ‘‘Thrue for you, Sir Pathrick, ma- 
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vourneen, and it’s a proper nate gintleman ye 
- are—that’s God’s truth,’’ and with that she 
opened her two beautiful peepers till I belaved 
they wud ha’ com’d out of her hid althegither 
and intirely, and she looked first as mad as a cat 
at Mounseer Frog, and thin as smiling as all out 
o’ doors at mesilf. 

‘‘Thin,’’ says he, the willain, ‘‘Och hon! and 
a wolly-wou, pully-wou,’’ and then wid that he 
shoved up his two shoulders till the devil the bit 
of his hid was to be diskivered, and then he let 
down the two corners of his purraty-trap, and 
thin not a haporth more of the satisfaction could 
I git out 0’ the spalpeen. 

Belave me, my jewel, it was Sir Pathrick that 
was unreasonable mad thin, and the more by 
token that the Frinchman kipt an wid his wink- | 
ing at the widdy; and the widdy she kept an 
wid the squazing of my flipper, as much as to 
say: ‘‘At him again, Sir Pathrick O’Grandison, 
mavourneen: so I just ripped out wid a big oath, 
and says I: 

**Ye little spalpeeny frog of a bog-throtting 
son of a bloody noun!’’—and jist thin what d’ 
ye think it was that her leddyship did? Troth 
she jumped up from the sofy as if she was bit. 
and made off through the door, while I turned 
my head round afther her, in a complete be- 
wilderment and botheration, and followed her 
wid me two peepers. You pereave I -had a rea- 
son of my own for knowing that she ecouldn’t 
git down the stares althegither and intirely; for 
I knew very well that I had hould of her hand, 
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for divil the bit had I iver lit it go. And says I: 

**Isn’t it the laste little bit of a mistake in 
the world that ye ’ve been afther the making, yer 
leddyship? Come back now, that’s a darlint, 
and I’ll give ye yur flipper.’’ But aff she wint 
down the stares like a shot, and thin I turned 
round to the little Frinch furrenner. Och hon! 
if it wasn’t his spalpeeny little paw that I had 
hould of in my own—why thin—thin it wasn’t 
—that’s all. 

And maybe it wasn’t mesilf that jist died then 
outright wid the laffin’, to behold the little chap 
when he found out that it wasn’t the widdy at 
all at all that he had hould of all the time, but 
only Sir Pathrick O’Grandison. The ould divil 
himself niver behild sich a long face as he pet 
an! As for Sir Pathrick O’Grandison, Bar- 
ronitt, it wasn’t for the likes of his riverence to 
be afther the minding of a thrifle of a mistake. 
Ye may jist say though (for it’s God’s truth), 
that afore I left hould of the flipper of the spal- 
peen, (which was not till afther her leddyship’s 
futman had kicked us both down the stares,) I 
gived it such a nate little broth of a squaze, as 
made it all up into raspberry jam. 

“‘Woully-wou,’’ said he, ‘‘pully-wou,”’’ says he, 
—‘Cot tam!’’ 

And that’s jist the truth of the rason why he 
wears his lift hand in a sling. 


NEVER BET THE DEVIL YOUR HEAD 


* A TALE WITH A MORAL 





[Published in Graham’s Magazine, September, 1841.] 





*‘Con tal que las costumbres de un autor,”’ 
says Don Thomas De Las Torres, in the preface 
of his ‘‘Amatory Poems,’’ ‘‘sean puras y castas, 
importo muy poco que no sean igualmente severas 
sus obras’’—meaning, in plain English, that, 
provided the morals of an author are pure, per- 
sonally, it signifies nothing what are the morals 
of his books. We presume that Don Thomas is 
now in Purgatory for the assertion. It would 
be a clever thing, too, in the way of poetical jus- 
tice, to keep him there until his ‘‘Amatory 
Poems’’ get out of print, or are laid definitely 
upon the shelf through lack of readers. Every 
fiction should have a moral; and what is more 
to the purpose, the critics have discovered that 
every fiction has. Philip Melancthon, some time 
ago, wrote a commentary upon the ‘‘Batracho- 
myomachia,’’ and proved that the poet’s object 
was to excite a distaste for sedition. Pierre La 


Seine, going a step farther, shows that the inten- 
184 
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tion was to recommend to young men temper- 
ance in eating and drinking. Just so, too, Ja- 
cobus Hugo has satisfied himself that, by Euenis, 
Homer meant to insinuate John Calvin; by An- 
tinous, Martin Luther; by the Lotophagi, Prot- 
estants in general; and, by the Harpies, the 
Dutch. Our more modern Scholiasts are equally 
acute. These fellows demonstrate a hidden 
meaning in ‘‘The Antediluvians,’’ a parable in 
‘*Powhatan,’’ new views in ‘‘Cock Robin,’’ and 
transcendentalism in ‘‘Hop O’ My Thumb.’”’ In 
short, it has been shown that no man ean sit 
down to write without a very profound design. 
Thus to authors in general much trouble is 
spared. A novelist, for example, need have no 
eare of his moral. It is there—that is to say, 
it is somewhere—and the moral and the critics 
can take care of themselves. When the proper 
time arrives, all that the gentleman intended, 
and all that he did not intend, will be brought to 
light, in the Dial, or the Down-Easter, together 
with all that he ought to have intended, and the 
rest that he clearly meant to intend :—so that it 
will all come very straight in the end. 

There is no just ground, therefore, for the 
charge brought against me by certain ignora- 
muses—that I have never written a moral tale, 
or, in more precise words, a tale with a moral. 
They are not the critics predestined to bring me 
out, and develop my morals :—that is the secret. ° 
By and by the North American Quarterly Hum- 
drum will make them ashamed of their stupidity. 
In the meantime, by way of staying execution— 
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by way of mitigating the accusations against me 
—I offer the sad history appended,—a history 
about whose obvious moral there can be no ques- 
tion whatever, since he who runs may read it in 
the large capitals which form the title of the 
tale. I should have credit for this arrangement 
—a far wiser one than that of La Fontaine and 
others, who reserve the impression to be conveyed 
until the last moment, and thus sneak it in at the 
fag end of their fables. 

Defunctt injurié ne afficiantur was a law of 
the twelve tables, and De mortwis nil nist bonum 
is an excellent injunction—even if the dead in 
question be nothing but dead small beer. It is 
not my design, therefore, to vituperate my de- 
ceased friend, Toby Dammit. He was a sad dog, 
it is true, and a dog’s death it was that he died; 
but he himself was not to blame for his vices. 
They grew out of a personal defect in his mother. 
She did her best in the way of flogging him while 
an infant—for duties to her well-regulated mind 
were always pleasures, and babies, like tough 
steaks, or the modern Greek olive trees, are in- 
variably the better for beating—but, poor 
woman! she had the misfortune to be left- 
handed, and a child flogged left-handed had bet- 
ter be left unflogged. The world revolves from 
right to left. It will not do to whip a baby from 
left to right. If each blow in the proper direc- 
tion drives an evil propensity out, it follows that 
every thump in an opposite one knocks its quota 
of wickedness in. I was often present at Toby’s 
chastisements, and, even by the way in which he 
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kicked, I could perceive that he was getting 
‘worse and worse every day. At last I saw,through 
.the tears in my eyes, that there was no hope of 
‘the villain at all, and one day when he had been 
euffed until he grew so black in the face that one 
might have mistaken him for a little African, 
and no effect had been produced beyond that of 
making him wriggle himself into a fit, I could 
stand it no longer, but went down upon my 
knees forthwith, and, uplifting my voice, made 
prophecy of his ruin. 

The fact is that his precocity in vice was aw- 
ful. At five months of age he used to get into 
such passions that he was unable to articulate. 
At six months, I caught him gnawing a pack of 
eards. At seven months he was in the constant 
habit of catching and kissing the female babies. 
At eight months he peremptorily refused to put 
his signature to the Temperance pledge. Thus 
he went on increasing in iniquity, month after 
month, until, at the close of the first year, he 
not only insisted upon wearing moustaches, but 
had contracted a propensity for cursing and 
swearing, and for backing his assertions by bets. 

Through this latter most ungentlemanly prac- 
tice, the ruin which I had predicted to Tobby 
Dammit overtook him at last. The fashion had 
‘‘erown with his growth and strengthened with 
his strength,’’ so that, when he came to be a man, 
he could seareely utter a sentence without inter- 
larding it with a proposition to gamble. Not 
that he actually laid wagers—no. I will do my 
friend the justice to say that he would as soon 
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have laid eggs. With him the thing was a mere 
formula—nothing more. His expressions on 
this head had no meaning attached to them what- 
ever. They were simple if not altogether inno- 
cent expletives—imaginative phrases wherewith 
to round off a sentence. When he said ‘‘I’ll bet 
you so and so,’’ nobody ever thought of taking 
him up; but still I could not help thinking it my 
duty to put him down. The habit was an im- 
moral one, and so I told him. It was a vulgar 
one—this I begged him to believe. It was dis- 
countenanced by society—here I said nothing 
but the truth. It was forbidden by act of Con- 
gress—here I had not the slightest intention of 
telling a lie. I remonstrated—but to no pur- 
pose. I demonstrated—in vain. I entreated— 
he smiled. I implored—he laughed. I preached 
-—he sneered. I threatened—he swore. I kicked 
him—he called for the police. I pulled his nose 
—he blew it, and offered to bet the devil his 
head that I would not venture to try that experi- 
ment again. 

Poverty was another vice which the peculiar 
physical deficiency of Dammit’s mother had en- 
tailed upon her son. He was detestably poor; 
and this was the reason, no doubt, that his ex- 
pletive expressions about betting, seldom took a 
pecuniary turn. I will not be bound to say that 
I ever heard him make use of such a figure of 
speech as ‘‘I’ll bet you a dollar.’’ Tt was usually 
‘*T’ll bet you what you please,’’ or ‘‘I’ll bet you 
what you dare,’’ or ‘‘I’ll bet you a trifle,’’ or 
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else, more significantly still, ‘‘I’ll bet the Devil 
my head.’’ 

This latter form seemed to please him best,— 
perhaps because it involved the least risk; for 
Dammit had become excessively parsimonious. 
Had any one taken him up, his head was small, 
and thus his loss would have been small too. But 
these are my own reflections, and I am by no 
means sure that I am right in attributing them 
to him. At all events the phrase in question 
grew daily in favor, notwithstanding the gross 
impropriety of a man betting his brains like 
bank-notes,—but this was a point which my 
friend’s perversity of disposition would not per- 
mit him to comprehend. In the end, he aban- 
doned all other forms of wager, and gave himself 
up to ‘‘I’ll bet the Devil my head,’’ with a per- 
tinacity and exclusiveness of devotion that dis- 
pleased not less than it surprised me. I am 
always displeased by circumstances for which I 
cannot account. Mysteries force a man to think, 
and so injure his health. The truth is, there 
was something in the air with which Mr. Dammit 
was wont to give utterance to his offensive ex- 
pression—something in his manner of enuncia- 
tion—which at first interested, and afterward 
made me very uneasy—something which, for 
want of a more definite term at present, I must 
be permitted to call queer; but which Mr. Cole- 
ridge would have called mystical, Mr. Kant pan- 
theistical, Mr. Carlyle twistical, and Mr. Emer- 
son hyperquizzitistical. I began not to like it at 
all. Mr. Dammit’s soul was in a perilous state. 
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I resolved to bring all my eloquence into play 
to save it. I vowed to serve him as St. Patrick, 
in the Irish chronicle, is said to have served the 
toad,—that is to say, ‘‘awaken him to a sense 
of his situation.’’? I addressed myself to the task 
forthwith. Once more I betook myself to remon- 
strance. Again I collected my energies for a 
final attempt at expostulation. 

When I had made an end of my lecture, Mr. 
Dammit indulged himself in some very equivo- 
eal behavior. For some moments he remained 
silent, merely looking me inquisitively in the 
face. But presently he threw his head to one 
side, and elevated his eyebrows to a great extent. 
Then he spread out the palms of his hands and 
shrugged up his shoulders. Then he winked with 
the right eye. Then he repeated the operation 
with the left. Then he shut them both up very 
tight. Then he opened them both so very wide 
that I became seriously alarmed for the conse- 
quences. Then, applying his thumb to his nose, 
he thought proper to make an indescribable 
movement with the rest of his fingers. Finally, 
setting his arms a-kimbo, he condescended to 
reply. 

I can call to mind only the heads of his dis- 
course. He would be obliged to me if I would 
hold my tongue. He wished none of my advice. 
He despised all my insinuations. He was old 
enough to take care of himself. Did I still think 
him baby Dammit? Did I mean to say any thing 
against his character? Did I intend to insult 
him? Was Ia fool? Was my maternal parent 
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aware, in a word, of my absence from the dom- 
iciliary residence? He would put this latter 
question to me as to a man of veracity, and he 
would bind himself to abide by my reply. Once 
more he would demand explicitly if my mother 
knew that I was out. My confusion, he said, be- 
trayed me, and he would be willing to bet the 
Devil his head that she did not. 

Mr. Dammit did not pause for my rejoinder. 
Turning upon his heel, he left my presence with 
undignified precipitation. It was well for him 
that he did so. My feelings had been wounded. 
Even my anger had been aroused. For once I 
would have taken him up upon his insulting 
wager. I would have won for the Arch-Enemy 
Mr. Dammit’s little head—for the fact is, my 
mamma was very well aware of my merely tem- 
porary absence from home. 

But Khoda shefa midéhed—Heaven gives re- 
lief—as the Mussulmans say when you tread 
upon their toes. It was in pursuance of my 
duty that I had been insulted, and I bore the 
insult like a man. It now seemed to me, how- 
ever, that I had done all that could be required 
of me, in the case of this miserable individual, 
and I resolved to trouble him no longer with my 
counsel, but to leave him to his conscience and 
himself. But although I forebore to intrude with 
my advice, I could not bring myself to give up 
his society altogether. I even went so far as to 
humor some of his less reprehensible propensi- 
ties; and there were times when I found myself 
lauding his wicked jokes, as epicures do mustard, 
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with tears in my eyes:—so profoundly did it 
grieve me to hear his evil talk. 

One fine day, having strolled out together, arm 
in arm, our route led us in the direction of a 
river. There was a bridge, and we resolved to 
eross it. It was roofed over, by way of protec- 
tion from the weather, and the archway, having 
but few windows, was thus very uncomfortably 
dark. As we entered the passage, the contrast 
between the external glare and the interior gloom 
struck heavily upon my spirits. Not so upon 
those of the unhappy Dammit, who offered to 
bet the Devil his head that I was hipped. He 
seemed to be in an unusual good humor.. He was 
excessively lively—so much so that I entertained 
I know not what of uneasy suspicion. It is not 
impossible that he was affected with the trans- 
cendentals. I am not well enough versed, how- 
ever, in the diagnosis of this disease to speak 
with decision upon the point; and unhappily 
there were none of my friends of the Dial pres- 
ent. I suggest the idea, nevertheless, because of 
a certain species of austere Merry-Andrewism 
which seemed to beset my poor friend, and 
caused him to make quite a Tom-Fool of him- 
self. Nothing would serve him but wriggling 
and skipping about under and over every thing 
that came in his way; now shouting out, and now 
lisping out, all manner of odd little. and big 
words, yet preserving the gravest face in the 
world all the time. I really could not make up 
my mind whether to kick or to pity him. At 
length, having passed nearly across the bridge, 
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we approached the termination of the footway, 
when our progress was impeded by a turnstile of 
some height. Through this I made my way 
quietly, pushing it around as usual. But this 
turn would not serve the turn of Mr. Dammit. 
He insisted upon leaping the stile, and said he 
could cut a pigeon-wing over it in the air. Now 
this, conscientiously speaking, I did not think 
he could do. The best pigeon-winger over all 
kinds of style was my friend Mr. Carlyle, and as 
I knew he could not do it, I would not believe 
that it could be done by Toby Dammit. I there- 
fore told u.m, in so many words, that he was 4 
braggadocio, and could not do what he said. For 
this I had reason to be sorry afterward ;—for he 
straightway offered to bet the Devil his head that 
he could. 

I was about to reply, notwithstanding my pre- 
vious resolutions, with some remonstrance against 
his impiety, when I heard, close at my elbow, a 
slight cough, which sounded very much like the 
ejaculation ‘‘ahem!’’ I started, and looked about 
me in surprise. My glance at length fell into a 
nook of the framework of the bridge, and upon 
the figure of a little lame old gentleman of ven- 
erable aspect. Nothing could be more reverend 
than his whole appearance; for he not only had 
on a full suit of black, but his shirt was per- 
fectly clean and the collar turned very neatly 
down over a white cravat, while his hair was 
parted in front like a girl’s. His hands were 
clapsed pensively together over the stomach, and 
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his two.eyes were carefully rolled up into the 
top of his head. 

Upon observing him more closely, I perceived 
that he wore a black silk apron over his small- 
clothes; and this was a thing which I thought 
very odd. Before I had time to make any re- 
mark, however, upon so singular a circumstance, 
he interrupted me with a second ‘‘ahem!’’ 

To this observation I was not immediately pre- 
pared to reply. The fact is, remarks of this 
laconic nature are nearly unanswerabie. I have 
known a Quarterly Review non-plussed by the 
word ‘‘Fudge!’’ I am not ashamed tc say, there- 
fore, that I turned to Mr. Dammit for assistance. 

‘‘Dammit,’’ said I, ‘‘what are you about? 

don’t you hear—the gentleman says ‘ ahem!’ ’’ 
I looked sternly at my friend while I thus ad- 
dressed him; for, to say the truth, I felt partic- 
ularly puzzled; and when a man is particularly 
puzzled he must knit his brows and look savage, 
or else he is pretty sure to look like a fool. 
- “Dammit,’’ observed I—although this sound- 
ed very much like an oath, than which nothing 
was further from my thoughts—‘Dammit,’’ I 
suggested—‘‘the gentleman says ‘ahem!’ ”’ 

I do not attempt to defend my remark on the 
score of profundity; I did not think it profound 
myself; but I have noticed that the effect of our 
speeches is not always proportionate -with their 
importance in our own eyes; and if I had shot 
Mr. D. ‘through and through with a Paixhan 
bomb, or knocked him on the head with the 
‘*Peets and Poetry of America,’’ he could hardly 
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have been more discomfited than when I ad- 
dressed him with those simple words: ‘‘ Dammit, 
what are you about ?—don’t you hear ?—the gen- 
tleman says ‘ahem!’ ’’ 

‘You don’t say so? ’’ gasped he at length, 
after turning more colors than a pirate runs up, 
one after the other, when chased by a man-of- 
war. ‘‘Are you quite sure he said that? Well, 
at all events I am in for it now, and may as well 
put a bold face upon the matter. Here goes, 
then—ahem!’’ 

At this the little old gentleman seemed pleased . 
—God only knows why. He left his station at 
the nook of the bridge, limped forward with a 
gracious air, took Dammit by the hand and shook 
it cordially, looking all the while straight up in 
his face with an air of the most unadulterated 
benignity which it is possible for the mind of 
man to imagine. 

‘‘T am quite sure you will win it, Dammit,’’ 
said he, with the frankest of all smiles, ‘‘but we 
are obliged to have a trial, you know, for the 
sake of mere form.”’ 

‘‘Ahem!’’ replied my friend, taking off his 
coat, with a deep sigh, tying a pocket-handker- 
chief around his waist, and producing an unac- 
countable alteration in his countenance by twist- 
ing up his eyes and bringing down the corners 
of his mouth—‘‘ahem!’’ And ‘‘ahem!’’ said he 
again, after a pause; and not another word more 
than ‘‘ahem!’’ did I ever know him to say after 
that. ‘‘ Aha! ’’ thought I, without expressing 
myself aloud,—‘‘this is quite a remarkable 

VIII. 10 
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silence on the part of Toby Dammit, and is no 
doubt a consequence of his verbosity upon a pre- 
vious occasion. One extreme induces another. I 
wonder if he has forgotten the many unanswer- 
able questions which he propounded to me 80 
fluently on the day when I gave him my last 
lecture? At all events, he is cured of the trans- 
cendentals.’’ 

‘‘Ahem!’’ here replied Toby, just as if he had 
been reading my thoughts, and looking like a 
very old sheep in a revery. 

The old gentleman now took him by the arm, 
and led him more into the shade of the bridge—a 
few paces back from the turnstile. ‘‘My good 
fellow,’’ said he, ‘‘I make it a point of conscience 
to allow you this much run. Wait here, till I 
take my place by the stile, so that I may see 
whether you go over it handsomely, and trans- 
cendentally, and don’t omit any fiourishes of the 
pigeon-wing. A mere form, you know. I will 
say ‘one, two, three, and away.’ Mind you start 
at the word ‘away.’’’ Here he took his position 
by the stile, paused a moment as if in profound 
reflection, then looked up and, I thought, smiled 
very slightly, then tightened the strings of his 
apron, then took a long look at Dammit, and 
finally gave the word as agreed upon— 


One—two—three—and—away ! 


Punctually at the word ‘‘away,’’ my poor 
friend set off in a strong gallop. The style was 
not very high, like Mr. Lord’s—nor yet very low, 
like that of Mr. Lord’s reviewers, but upon the 
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whole I made sure that he would clear it. And 
then what if he did not ?—ah, that was the ques- 
tion—what if he did not? ‘‘What right,’’ said 
I, ‘‘ had the old gentleman to make any other 
gentleman jump? The little old dot-and-carry- 
one! who is he? If he asks me to jump, I won’t 
do it, that’s flat, and I don’t care who the devil 
he is.”’ The bridge, as I say, was arched and 
covered in, in a very ridiculous manner, and 
there was a most uncomfortable echo about it at 
all times—an echo which I never before so par- 
ticularly observed as when I uttered the four last 
words of my remark. 

But what I said, or what I thought, or what 
I heard, occupied only an instant. In less than 
five seconds from his starting, my poor Toby had 
taken the leap. I saw him run nimbly, and spring 
grandly from the floor of the bridge, cutting the 
most awful flourishes with his legs as he went up. 
I saw him high in the air, pigeon-winging it to 
admiration just over the top of the stile; and of 
course I thought it an unusually singular thing 
that he did not continue to go over. But the 
whole leap was the affair of a moment, and, be- 
fore I had a chance to make any profound re- 
flections, down came Mr. Dammit on the fiat of 
his back, on the same side of the stile from which 
he had started. At the same instant I saw the 
old gentleman limping off at the top of his speed, 
having caught and wrapt up in his apron some- 
thing that fell heavily into it from the darkness 
of the arch just over the turnstile. At all this I 
was much astonished; but I had no leisure to 
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think, for Mr. Dammit lay particularly still, and 
I concluded that his feelings had been hurt, and 
that he stood in need of my assistance. I hurried 
up to him and found that he had received what 
might be termed a serious injury. The truth is, 
he had been deprived of his head, which after a 
close search I could not find anywhere ;—so I de- 
‘termined to take him home, and send for the 
homeopathists. In the meantime a _ thought 
struck me, and I threw open an adjacent window 
of the bridge; when the sad truth flashed upon 
me at once. About five feet just above the top 
of the turnstile, and crossing the arch of the 
footpath so as to constitute a brace, there extend- 
ed a flat iron bar, lying with its breadth horizon- 
tally, and forming one of a series that served to 
strengthen the structure throughout its extent. 
With the edge of this brace it appeared evident 
that the neck of my unfortunate friend had come 
precisely in contact. 

He did not long survive his terrible loss. The 
homeopathists did not give him little enough 
physic, and what little they did give him he hesi- 
tated to take. So in the end he grew worse, and 
at length died, a lesson to all riotous livers. I 
bedewed his grave with my tears, worked a bar 
sinister on his family escutcheon, and for the 
general expenses of his funeral sent in my very 
moderate bill to the transcendentalists. The 
scoundrels refused to pay, so I had Mr. Dammit 
dug up at once, and sold him for dog’s meat. 
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[Published in the Philadelphia Saturday Chronicle 
and Mirror of the Times, May 18, 1839.] 





What o’clock is it?—Old Saying. 


Everypopy knows, in a general way, that tie 
finest place in the world is—or, alas, was—tlhe 
Dutch borough of Vondervotteimittiss. Yet, as 
it lies some distance from any of the main roads, 
being in a somewhat out of the way situation, 
there are, perhaps, very few of my readers who 
have ever paid it a visit. For the benefit of those 
' who have not, therefore, it will be only proper 
that I should enter into some account of it. And 
this is, indeed, the more necessary, as with the 
hope of enlisting public sympathy in behalf of 
the inhabitants, I design here to give a history of 
the calamitous events which have so lately oc- 
curred within its limits. No one who knows me 
will doubt that the duty thus self-imposed will 
be executed to the best of my ability, with all 
that rigid impartiality, all that cautious examin- 
ation into facts, and diligent collation of author- 
ities, which should ever distinguish him who as- 
pires to the title of historian. 
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By the united aid of medals, manuscripts, and 
inscriptions, I am enabled to say, positively, that 
the borough of Vondervotteimittiss has existed, 
trom its origin, in precisely the same condition 
which it at present preserves. Of the date of 
this origin, however, I grieve that I can only 
speak with that species of indefinite definiteness 
which mathematicians are, at times, forced to 
put up with in certain algebraic formule. The 
date, I may thus say, in regard to the remoteness 
of its antiquity, cannot be less than any assign- 
able quantity whatsoever. 

Touching the derivation of the name Vonder- 
votteimittiss, I confess myself, with sorrow, 
equally at fault. Among a multitude of opinions 
upon this delicate point—some acute, some learn- 
ed, some sufficiently the reverse—I am able to 
select nothing which ought to be considered sat- 
isfactory. Perhaps the idea of Grog-swigg— 
nearly coincident with that of Krout-aplenttey 
—is to be cautiously preferred.—It runs :— 
Vondervotteimittiss—V onder, lege Donder—Vot- 
temittiss, quasi und Bleitziz—Bleitziz obsol: pro 
Blitzen.’’? This derivation, to say the truth, is 
still countenanced by some traces of the electric 
fluid evident on the summit of the steeple of the 
House of the Town-Council. I do not choose 
however, to commit myself on a theme of such 
importance, and must refer the readér desirous 
of information, to the ‘‘Oratiuncule de Rebus 
Preier-Veteris,’? of Dundergutz. See, also, 
Blunderbuzzard ‘‘De Derivationtbus,’’ pp. 27 to 
5010, Folio, Gothie edit., Red and Black charac- 
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ter, Catch-word and No Cypher; wherein con- 
sult, also, marginal notes in the autograph of 
Stuffundpuff, with the Sub-Commentaries of 
Gruntundguzzell. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which thus en- 
velops the date of the foundation of Vondervot- 
teimittiss, and the derivation of its name, there 
can be no doubt, as I said before, that it has al- 
ways existed as we find it at this epoch. The old- 
est man in the borough can remember not the 
slightest difference in the appearance of any por- 
tion of it; and, indeed, the very suggestion of 
such a possibility is considered an insult. The 
site of the village is in a perfectly circular val- 
ley, about a quarter of a mile in circumference, 
and entirely surrounded by gentfe hills, over 
whose summit the people have never yet ven- 
tured to pass. For this they assign the very good 
reason that they do not believe there is anything 
at all on the other side. 

Round the skirts of the valley (which is quite 
level, and paved throughout with flat tiles), ex- 
tends a continuous row of sixty little houses. 
These, having their backs on the hills, must look, 
of course, to the centre of the plain, which is just 
sixty yards from the front door of each dwelling. 
Each. house has a small garden before it, with a 
circular path, a sun-dial, and twenty-four cab- 
bages. The buildings themselves are so precisely 
alike, that one can in no manner be distinguished 
from the other. Owing to the vast antiquity, the 
style of architecture is somewhat odd, but it is 
not for that reason the less strikingly pictur- 
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esque. They are fashioned of hard-burned little 
bricks, red, with black ends, so that the walls look 
like a chess-board upon a great scale. The gables 
are turned to the front, and there are cornices, as 
big as all the rest of the house, over the eaves 
and over the main doors. The windows are nar- 
row and deep, with very tiny panes and a great 
deal of sash. On the roof is a vast quantity of 
tiles with long curly ears. The wood-work, 
throughout, is of a dark hue and there is much 
carving about it, with but a trifling variety of 
pattern for, time out of mind, the carvers of Von- 
dervotteimittiss have never been able to carve 
more than two objects—a timepiece.and a cab- 
bage. But these they do exceedingly well, and 
intersperse them, with. singular ingenuity, wher- 
ever they find room for the chisel. 

The dwellings are as much alike inside as out, 
and the furniture is all upon one plan. The 
floors are of square tiles, the chairs and tables of 
black-looking wood with thin crooked legs and 
puppy feet. The mantel-pieces are wide and 
high, and have not only time-pieces and cabbages 
sculptured over the front, but a real time-piece, 
which makes a prodigious ticking, on the top in 
the middle, with a flower-pot containing a cab- 
bage standing on each extremity by way of out- 
rider. Between each cabbage and the time-piece, 
again, is a little China man having a large stom- 
ach with a great round hole in it, through which 
is seen the dial-plate of a watch. 

The fireplaces are large and deep, with fierce 
crooked-looking fire-dogs. There is constantly a 
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rousing fire, and a huge pot over it, full of sauer- 
kraut and pork, to which the good woman of the 
house is always busy in attending. She is a lit- 
tle fat old lady, with blue eyes and a red face, 
and wears a huge cap like a sugar-loaf, orna- 
mented with purple and yellow ribbons. Her 
_dress is of orange-colored linsey-woolsey, made 
very full behind and very short in the waist— 
and indeed very short in other respects, not 
reaching below the middle of her leg. This is 
somewhat thick, and so are her ankles, but she 
has a fine pair of green stockings to cover them. 
Her shoes—of pink leather—are fastened each 
with a bunch of yellow ribbons puckered up in 
the shape of a cabbage. In her left hand she has 
a little heavy Dutch watch; in her right she 
wields a ladle for the sauer-kraut and pork. By 
her side there stands a fat tabby cat, with a gilt 
toy-repeater tied to its tail, which ‘‘the boys’’ 
have there fastened by way of a quiz. 

The boys themselves are, all three of them, in 
the garden attending the pig, They are each two 
feet in height. They have three-cornered 
eocked hats, purple waistcoats reaching down to 
their thighs, buckskin knee-breeches, red wool- 
len stockings, heavy shoes with big silver buckles, 
and long surtout coats with large buttons of 
mother-of-pearl. Each, too, has a pipe in his 
mouth, and a little dumpy watch in his right 
hand. He takes a puff and a look, and then a 
look and a puff. The pig—which is corpulent 
and lazy—is occupied now in picking up the 
stray leaves that fall from the cabbages, and now 
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in giving a kick behind at the gilt repeater, 
which the urchins have also tied to his tail, in. 
order to make him look as handsome as the cat. 

Right at the front door, in a high-backed 
leather-bottomed armed chair, with crooked legs 
and puppy feet like the tables, is seated the old 
man of the house himself. He is an exceedingly 
puffy little old gentleman, with big cireular eyes 
and a huge double chin. His dress resembles that 
of the boys—and I need say nothing further 
about it. All the difference is, that his pipe is 
somewhat bigger than theirs, and he can make a 
greater smoke. Like them, he has a watch, but 
he carries his watch in his pocket.. To say the 
truth, he has something of more importance than 
a watch to attend to—and what that is, I shall 
presently explain. He sits with his right leg 
upon his left knee, wears a grave countenance, 
and always keeps one of his eyes, at least, reso- 
lutely bent upon a certain remarkable object in 
the centre of the plain. 

This object is situated in the steeple of the 
House of the Town Council. The Town Couneil 
are all very little, round, oily, intelligent men, 
with big saucer eyes and fat double chins, and 
have their coats much longer and their shoe- 
buckles much bigger than the ordinary inhabi- 
tants of Vondervotteimittiss. Since my sojourn 
in the borough, they have had seyeral special 
meetings, and have adopted these three import- 
ant resolutions :-— 

‘“‘That it is wrong to alter the good old course 
of things:”’ 
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‘‘That there is nothing tolerable out of Von- 
dervotteimittiss :’? and— 

“‘That we will stick by our clocks and our 
cabbages.’’ 

Above the session-room of the Council is the 
steeple, and in the steeple is the belfry, where 
exists, and has existed time out of mind, the 
pride and wonder of the village—the great clock 
of the borough of Vondervotteimittiss. And this 
is the object to which the eyes of the old gentle- 
men are turned who sit in the leather-bottomed 
arm-chairs. 

The great clock has seven faces—one in each 
of the seven sides of the steeple—so that it ean be 
readily seen from all quarters. Its faces are 
large and white, and its hands heavy and black. 
There is a belfry-man whose sole duty is to at- 
tend it; but this duty is the most perfect of sine- 
cures—for the clock of Vondervotteimittiss was 
never yet known to have any thing the matter 
with it. Until lately, the bare supposition of 
such a thing was considered heretical. From the 
remotest period of antiquity to which the ar- 
chives have reference, the hours have been regu- 
larly struck by the big bell. And, indeed the 
case was just the same with all the other clocks 
and watches in the borough. Never was such a 
place for keeping the true time. When the large 
clapper thought proper to say ‘‘ Twelve o’clock!’’ 
all its obedient followers opened their throats 
simultaneously, and responded like a very echo. 
In short, the good burghers were fond of their 
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sauer-kraut, but then they were proud of their 
clocks. 

, All people who hold sinecure offices are held in 
more or less respect, and as the belfry-man of 
Vondervotteimittiss has the most perfect of sine: 
cures, he is the most perfectly respected of any’ 
man in the world. He is the chief dignitary of 
the borough, and the very pigs look up to him 
with a sentiment of reverence. His coat-tail is 
very far longer—his pipe, his shoe-buckles, his 
eyes, and his stomach, very far bigger—than 
those of any other old gentleman in the village; 
and as to his chin, it is not only double, but 
triple. 

I have thus painted the happy estate of Von- 
dervotteimittiss: alas, that so fair a picture 
should ever experience a reverse! 

There has been long a saying among the wisest 
inhabitants, that ‘‘no good can come from over 
the hills’’; and it realiy seemed that the words 
had in them something of the spirit of prophecy. 
It wanted five minutes of noon on the day before 
yesterday, when there appeared a very odd-look- 
ing object on the summit of the ridge of the east- 
ward. Such an occurrence, of course, attracted 
universal attention, and every little old gentle- 
man who sat in a leather-bottomed arm-chair 
turned one of his eyes with a stare of dismay 
upon the phenomenon, still keeping the other 
upon the clock in the steeple. 

By the time that it wanted only three minutes 
to noon, the droll object in question was per- 
ceived to bea very diminutive foreign-looking 
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young man. He descended the hills at a great 
rate, so that everybody had soon a good look at 
him. He was really the most finicky little per- 
sonage that had ever been seen in Vondervotteim- 
ittiss. His countenance was of a dark snuff- 
color, and he had a long hooked nose, pea eyes, a 
wide mouth, and an excellent set of teeth, which 
latter he seemed anxious of displaying, as he was 
grinning from ear to ear. What with mustachios 
and whiskers, there was none of the rest of his 
face to be seen. His head was uncovered, and his 
hair neatly done up in papillotes. His dress was 
a tight-fitting swallow-tailed black coat (from 
one of whose pockets dangled a vast length of 
white handkerchief), black kerseymere knee- 
breeches, black stockings, and stumpy-looking 
pumps, with huge bunches of black satin ribbon 
for bows. Under one arm he earried a huge 
chapeau-de-bras, and under the other a fiddle 
nearly five times as big as himself. In his left 
hand was a gold snuff-box, from which, as he 
capered down the hill, cutting all manner of fan- 
tastic steps, he took snuff incessantly with an air 
of the greatest possible self-satisfaction. God 
bless me !—here was a sight for the honest burgh- 
ers of Vondervotteimittiss ! 

To speak plainly, the fellow had, in spite of his 
grinning, an audacious and sinister kind of face; 
and as he curvetted right into the village, the old 
stumpy appearance of his pumps excited no little 
suspicion; and many a burgher who beheld him 
that day would have given a trifle for a peep be- 
meath the white cambric handkerchief which 
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hung so obtrusively from the pocket of his swal- 
low-tailed coat. But what mainly occasioned a 
righteous indignation was, that the scoundrelly 
popinjay, while he cut a fandango here, and a 
whirligig there, did not seem to have the remotest 
idea in the world of such a thing as keeping time 
in his steps. 

The good people of the borough had scarcely 
a chance, however, to get their eyes thoroughly 
open, when, just as it wanted half a minute of 
noon, the rascal bounced, as I say, right into the 
midst of them; gave a chassez here, and a bal- 
ancez there; and then, after a pirouette and a 
pas-de-zephyr, pigeon-winged himself right up 
into the belfry of the House of the Town Council, 
where the wonder-stricken belfry-man sat smok- 
ing in a state of dignity and dismay. But the lit- 
tle chap seized him at once by the nose; gave it a 
swing and a pull; clapped the big chapeau-de- 
bras upon his head; knocked it down over his 
eyes and mouth; and then, lifting up the big fid- 
dle, beat him with it so long and so soundly, that 
what with the belfry-man being so fat, and the 
fiddle being so hollow, you would have sworn that 
there was a regiment of double-bass drummers 
all beating the devil’s tattoo up in the belfry of 
the steeple of Vondervotteimittiss. 

‘There is no knowing to what desperate act of 
vengeance this unprincipled attack might have 
aroused the inhabitants, but for the important 
fact that it now wanted only half a second of 
noon. The bel! was about to strike, and it was a 
matter of absolute and pre-eminent necessity 
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that everybody should look well at his watch. It 
was evident, however, that just at this moment 
the fellow in the steeple was doing something 
that he had no business to do with the clock. But 
as it now began to strike, nobody had any time to 
attend to his mancuvres, for they had all to 
count the strokes of the bell as it sounded. 

“‘One!’’ said the clock. 

“Von!’’ echoed every little old gentleman in 
every leather-bottomed arm-chair in Vondervot- 
feimittiss. ‘‘Von!’’ said his watch also; ‘‘von!’’ 
said the watch of his vrow; and ‘‘von 1”? said the 
watches of the boys, and the little gilt repeaters 
on the tails of the cat and pig. 

‘Two !?? continued the big bell; and 

‘‘Doo!’’? repeated all the repeaters. 

“Three! Four! Five! Six! Seven! Eight! 
Nine! Ten!’’ said the bell. 

“Dree! Vour! Fibe! Sax! Seven! Aight! 
Noin! Den!’’ answered the others. 

‘¢Bleven!’’ said the big one. 

<‘Bleben !’’ assented the little ones. 

<‘Twelve!’’ said the bell. 

‘<Dvelf!’’ they replied, perfectly satisfied, and 
dropping their voices. 

“Und dvelf it is!’’ said all the little old gen- 
tlemen, putting up their watches. But the big 
bell had not done with them yet. 

“‘Thirteen!’’ said he. 

“Der Teufel!’’ gasped the little old gentle- 
men, turning pale, dropping their pipes, and 
putting down all their right legs from over their 
left knees. 
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“‘Der Teuful!’’ groaned they, ‘‘Dirteen! Dir- 
teen!!—Mein Gott, is it Dirteen o’clock!!’’ 

Why attempt to describe the terrible scene 
which ensued? All Vondervotteimittiss flew at 
once into a lamentable state of uproar. 

“‘Vot is cum’d to mein pelly?’’ roared all the 
boys,—‘‘I’ve been ongry for dis hour !”’ 

‘‘Vot is cum’d to mein kraut?’’ screamed all 
the vrows, ‘‘It has been done to rags for this 
hour !’’ 

‘‘Vot is eum’d to mein pipe?’’ swore all the 
little old gentlemen, ‘‘Donder and Blitzen; it 
has been smoked out for dis hour!’’—and they, 
filled them up again in a great rage, and sinking 
back in their arm-chairs, puffed away so fast and 
so fiercely that the whole valley was immediately, 
filled with impenetrable smoke. 

Meantime the cabbages all turned very red in 
the face, and it seemed as if old Nick himself had 
taken possession of every thing in the shape of a 
time-piece. The clocks carved upon the furni- 
ture took to dancing as if bewitched, while those 
upon the mantel-pieces could scarcely contain 
themselves for fury, and kept such a continual 
striking of thirteen, and such a frisking and 
wriggling of their pendulums as was really hor- 
rible to see. But worse than all, neither the cats 
nor the pigs could put up any longer with the 
behavior of the little repeaters tied to their tails, 
and resented it by scampering all over the place, 
scratching and poking, and squeaking and 
screeching, and caterwauling and squalling, and 
flying into the faces, and running under the pet- 
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ticoats of the people, and creating altogether the 
most abominable din and confusion which it is 
_ possible for a reasonable person to conceive. And 
to make matters still more distressing, the rascal- 
ly little seapegrace in the steeple was evidently 
exerting himself to the utmost. Every now and 
then one might catch a glimpse of the scoundrel 
through the smoke. There he sat in the belfry 
upon the belfry-man, who was lying flat upon his 
back. In his teeth the villain held the bell-rope, 
which he kept jerking about with his head, rais- 
ing such a clatter that my ears ring again even 
to think of it. On his lap lay the big fiddle, at 
which he was scraping, out of all time and tune, 
with both hands, making a great show, the nin- 
compoop! of playing ‘‘Judy O’Flannagan and 
Paddy O’Rafferty.’’ 

Affairs being thus miserably situated, I left 
the place in disgust, and now appeal for aid to 
all lovers of correct time and fine kraut. Let us 
proceed in a body to the borough, and restore 
the ancient order of things in Vondervotteimit- 
tiss by ejecting that little fellow from the steeple. 


VItEea1 
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LIONIZING 





[Published in the Southern Literary Messenger, May, 
1835. | 


——all people went 
Bpon their ten toes in wild wondermen 
—Bishop Hall’s  aiteee: 


I am—that is to say, I was—a great man; but 
I am neither the author of Junius nor the man 
in the mask; for my name, I believe, is Robert 
Jones, and I was born somewhere in the city of 
Fum-Fudge. 

The first action of my life was the taking hold — 
of my nose with both hands. My mother saw this 
and called me a genius—my father wept for joy 
and presented me with a treatise on Nosology. 
This I mastered before I was breeched. 

I now begar to feel my way in the science, and 
soon came to understand that, provided a man 
had a nose sufficiently conspicuous, he might, by 
merely following it, arrive at a Lionship. But 
my attention was not confined to theories alone. 
Every morning I gave my proboscis a couple of 
pulls and swallowed a half dozen of-drams. 

‘When I came of age my father asked me, one 
day, if I would step with him into his study. 
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“‘My son,’’ said he, when we were seated, 

‘‘what is the chief end of your existence? ’’ 

““My father, *? T answered, ‘‘it is the study of 
Nosology.’’ 

eo what, Robert,’’ he inquired, ‘‘is Nosol- 

“*Sir,’’ I said, ‘‘it is the science of Noses.’’ 

“And can you tell me,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ what 
is the meaning of a nose? ”’ 

“fA nose, my father,’’ I replied, greatiy soft- 
ened, ‘has been variously defined by about a 
thousand different authors.’’ [Here I pulled 
out my watch.| ‘‘It is now noon, or there- 
abouts—we shall have time enough to get 
through with them all before midnight. To 
eommence then:—The nose, according to Bar- 
tholinus, is that protuberance—that bump— 
that excrescence—that——”’ 

——‘‘Will do, Robert,’’ interrupted the good 
old gentleman. ‘‘I am thunderstruck at the ex- 
tent of your information—I am positively—up- 
on my soul.’’ [Here he closed his eyes and 
placed his hand upon his heart.] ‘‘Come here!’’ 
[Here he took me by the arm.] ‘‘Your educa- 
tion may now be considered as finished—it is 
high time you should scuffle for yourself—and 
you eannot do a better thing than merely follow 
your nose—so—so—so—’’ [Here he kicked me 
down stairs and out of the door.]—‘‘So get out 
of my house, and God bless you! ”’ 

As I felt within me the divine afflatus, I con- 
sidered this accident rather fortunate than 
otherwise. I resolved to be guided by the pater- 
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nal advice. I determined to follow my nose. I 


gave it a pull or two upon the spot, and wrote a 
pamphlet on Nosology forthwith. 

All Fum-Fudge was in an uproar. 

‘‘Wonderful genius!’’ said the Quarterly. 

‘‘Superb physiologist! ’’ said the Westmin- 
ster. 

““Clever fellow! ’’ said the Foreign. 

‘‘Fine writer! ’’ said the Edinburgh. 

‘Profound thinker! ’’ said the Dublin. 

“*Great man! ’’ said Bentley. 

‘‘Divine soul! ’’ said Fraser. 

“One of us! ’’ said Blackwood. 

““Who ean he be? ’’ said Mrs. Bas-Bleu. 

*“What can he be? ’’ said big Miss Bas-Bleu. 

‘Where can he be? ’’ said little Miss Bas- 
Bleu.—But I paid these people no attention 
whatever—I just stepped into the shop of an 
artist. 

The Duchess of Bless-my-Soul was sitting for 
her portrait; the Marquis of So-and-So was 
holding the Duchess’ poodle; the Earl of This- 
and-That was flirting with her salts; and his 
Royal Highness of Touch me-Not was leaning 
upon the ‘back of her chair. 

I approached the artist and turned up mynose. 

‘*Oh, beautiful! ’’ sighed her Grace. 

‘Oh my! ”’ lisped the Marquis. 

**Oh, shocking! ’’ groaned the Earl. 

*‘Oh, abominable! ’’ growled his Royal High- 
ness. 

‘“What will you take for it?’’ asked the 
artist. 
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“*For his nose! ’’ shouted her Grace. 

‘‘A thousand pounds,’’ said I, sitting down. 

‘A thousand pounds? ”’ inquired the artist, 
musingly. 

‘*A thousand pounds,”’ said I. 

“‘Beautiful! ’’ said he, entranced. 

‘*A thousand pounds,’’ said I. 

““Do you warrant it? ’’ he asked, turning the 
nose to the light. 

‘*T do,’’ said I, blowing it well. 

““Is it quite original? ’’ he inquired, touch- 
ing it with reverence. 

‘‘Humph! ”’ said I, twisting it to one side. 

‘‘Has no copy been taken? ’’ he demanded, 
surveying it through a microscope. 

““None,’’ said I, turning it up. 

‘‘Admirable!’’ he ejaculated, thrown quite 
off his guard by the beauty of the manceuvre. 

“A thousand pounds,”’ said I. 

*“*A thousand pounds? ’’ said he. 

**Precisely,’’ said I. 

‘A thousand pounds? ’’ said he. 

“<Just so,’’ said I. 

*“You shall have them,’’ said he. ‘‘What a 
piece of virtu! So he drew me a check upon 
the spot, and took a sketch of my nose. I 
engaged rooms in Jermyn street, and sent her 
Majesty the ninety-ninth edition of the ‘‘Nos- 
ology,’’ with a portrait of the proboscis.—That 
sad little rake, the Prince of Wales, invited me 
to cinner. 

We were all lions and recherchés. 

There was a modern Platonist. He quoted 
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Porphyry, Iamblicus, Plotinus, Proclus, Hier- 
ocles, Maximus Tyrius, and Syrianus. 

There was a human-perfectibility man. He 
quoted Turgét, Price, Priestley, Condorcét, De 
Staél, and the ‘‘Ambitious Student in IIl- 
Health. ”’ 

There was Sir Positive Paradox. He ob- 
served that all fools were philosophers, and that 
all philosophers were fools. 

There was ADstheticus Ethix. He spoke of 
fire, unity, and atoms; bi-part and pre-existent 
soul; affinity and discord; primitive intelligence 
and homoémeria. 

There was Theologos Theology.. He talked 
of Eusebius and Arianus; heresy and the Coun- 
cil of Nice; Puseyism and con-substantialism ; 
Homousios and Homouioisios. 

There was Fricassée from the Roé¢her de Can- 
eale. He mentioned Muriton of red tongue; 
eaulifiowers with velouté sauce; veal @ la St. 
Menehoult; marinade a la St. Florentin: and 
orange jellies en mosaiques. 

There was Bibulus O’Bumper. He touched 
upon Latour and Markbriinnen; upon Mousseux 
and Chambertin; upon Richbourg and S&t. 
George; upon Haubrion, Léonville, and Médoc; 
upon Barac and Preignac; upon Grave, upon 
Sauterne, upon Lafitte, and upon St. Péray. 
He shook his head at Clos de Vougeot, and told, 
with his eyes shut, the difference between 
Sherry and Amontillado. 

There was Signor Tintontintino from Flor- 
ence. He discoursed of Cimabué, Arpino, Car- 
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paccio, and Argostino—of the gloom of Cara- 
vaggio, of the amenity of Albano, of the colors 
of Titian, of the frows of Rubens, and of the 
waggeries of Jan Steen. 

There was the President of the Fum-Fudge 
University. He was opinion that the moon was 
called Bendis in Thrace, Bubastis in Egypt, 
Dian in Rome, and Artemis in Greece. 

There was a Grand Turk from Stamboul. 
He could not help thinking that the angels were 
horses, cocks, and bulls; that somebody in the 
sixth heaven had seventy thousand heads; and 
that the earth was supported by a sky-blue cow 
with an incalculable number of green horns. 

There was Delphinus Polyglott. He told us 
what had become of the eighty-three lost trag- 
edies of Adschylus; of the fifty-four orations of 
Iszus; of the three hundred and ninety-one 
speeches of Lysias; of the hundred and eighty 
treatises of Theophrastus; of the eighth book of 
the Conic Sections of Apollonius; of Pindar’s 
hymns and dithyrambies; and of the five and 
forty tragedies of Homer Junior. 

There was Ferdinand Fitz Fossillus Feltspar. 
He informed us all about internal fires and ter- 
tiary formations; about aériforms, fluidiforms, 
and solidiforms; about quartz and marl; about 
schist’ and schorl; about gypsum and trap; about 
tale and cale; about blende and horn-blende; 
about mica-slate and pudding-stone; about cyan- 
ite and lepidolite; about hematite and tremo- 
lite; about antimony and chaleedony; about 
manganese and whatever you please. 
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There was myself. I spoke of myself;— 
of myself, of myself, of myself;—of Nosology, 
of my pamphlet, and of myself. I turned up my 
nose, and I spoke of myself. 

‘“Marvellous clever man! ’’ said the Prince. 

**Superb! ’’ said his guests;—and next morn- 
ing her Grace of Bless-my-Soul paid me a visit. 

*“Will you go to Almack’s, pretty creature? ’’ 
she said, tapping me under the chin. 

“Upon honor,’’ said I. 

‘“Nose and all? ’’ she asked. 

““As I live,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Here then is a card, my life. Shall I say 
you will be there? ”’ 

‘“Dear Duchess, with all my heart.’’ 

‘*Pshaw, no!—but with all your nose? ”’ 

“‘Every bit of it, my love,’’ said I:—so I 
gave it a twist or two, and found myself at 
Almack’s. 

The rooms were crowded to suffocation. 

‘‘He is coming! ’’ said somebody on the stair- 
case. 

‘“He is coming! ’’ said somebody farther up. 

““He is coming! ’’ said somebody farther still. 

““He is come! ’’ exclaimed the Duchess, ‘‘He 
is come, the little love! ’’—and, seizing me firm- 
ly by both hands, she kissed me thrice upon the 
nose. 

A marked sensation immediately ensued. 

**Diavolo! ’? cried Count Capricornutti. 

‘Dios guarda! ’’ muttered Don Stiletto. 

‘Mille tonnerres! ’’ ejaculated the Prince de 
Grenouille. 
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“‘Tousand teufel! ’? growled the Elector of 
Bluddennuff. 

It was not to be borne. I grew angry. I 
turned short upon Bluddennuff. 

**Sir! ’’ said I to him, ‘‘you are a baboon.’’ 

“‘Sir,’’ he replied, after a pause, ‘‘ Donner 
und Blitzen! ’’ 

This was all that could be desired. We ex- 
changed cards. At Chalk-Farm, the next morn- 
ing, I shot off his nose—and then called upon 
my friends. , 

“‘Béte!’’ said the first. 

‘*Fool! ’’ said the second. 

*“Dolt! ’’ said the third. 

**Ass!’’ said the fourth. 

‘‘Ninny! ’’ said the fifth. 

**Noodle! ’’ said the sixth. 

““Be off! ’’ said the seventh. 

At all this I felt mortified, and so called upon 
my father. 

“‘Father,’’ I asked, ‘‘what is the chief end of 
my existence? ”’ 

‘“My son,’’ he replied, ‘‘it is still the study of 
Nosology; but in hitting the Elector upon the 
nose you have over-shot your mark. You havea 
fine nose, it is true; but then Bluddennuff has 
none. You are damned, and he has become the 
hero of the day. I grant you that in Fum- 
Fudge the greatness of a lion is in proportion 
to the size of his proboscis—but, good heavens! 
there is no competing with a lion who has no pro- 
boscis at all.’’ 


X-ING A PARAGRAB 





[Published by R. W. Griswold in his collection of 
Poe’s Works, 1849.] 





As it is well known that the ‘‘wise men’’ came 
‘from the East,’’ and as Mr. Touch-and-go Bul- 
let-head came from the East, it follows that Mr. 
Bullet-head was a wise man; and if collateral 
proof of the matter be needed, here we have it— 
Mr. B. was an editor. Irascibility was his sole 
foible; for in fact the obstinacy of which men 
accused him was any thing but his fovble, since 
he justly considered it his forte. It was his 
strong point—his virtue; and it would have re- 
quired all the logic of a :Brownson to convince 
him that it was ‘‘any thing else.”’ 

I have shown that Touch-and-go Bullet-head 
was a wise man; and the only occasion on which 
he did not prove infallible was when, abandon- 
ing that legitimate home for all wise men, the 
Kast, he migrated to the city of Alexander-the- 
Great-o-nopolis, or some place of a similar title, 
out West. 

I must do him the justice to say, however, that 
. when he made up his mind finally to settle in 
170 
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that town, it was under the impression that no 
newspaper, and consequently no editor, existed 
in that particular section of the country. In es- 
tablishing The Tea-Pot he expected to hav2 the 
field all to himself. I feel confident he never 
would have dreamed of taking up his residence 
in Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis had he been 
aware that, in Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis, 
there lived a gentleman named John Smith (if I 
rightly remember), who for many years had 
there quietly grown fat in editing and publishing 
the Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis Gazette. It 
was solely, therefore, on account of having been 
misinformed, that Mr. Bullet-head found himself 
in Alex. suppose we call it Nopolis, ‘‘ for 
short ’’—but, as he did find himself there, he de- 
termined to keep up his character for obst-—for 
firmness, and remain. So remain he did; and he 
did more; he unpacked his press, type, etc., ete., 
rented an office exactly opposite to that of the 
Gazette, and, on the third morning after his ar- 
rival, issued the first number of The Alexan— 
that is to say, of The Nopolis Tea-Pot—as nearly 
as I can recollect, this was the name of the new 
paper. 

The leading article, I must admit, was bril- 
liant—not to say severe. It was especially bitter 
about things in general—and as for the editor 
of The Gazette, he was torn all to pieces in par- 
ticular. Some of Bullet-head’s remarks were 
really so fiery that I have always, since that time, 
been forced to look upon John Smith, who is still 
alive, in the light. of a salamander. I cannot 
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pretend to give all the Tea-Pot’s paragraphs ver- 
batim, but one of them runs thus: 


Oh, yes!—Oh, we perceive! Oh, no doubt! The 
editor over the way is a genius—O, my! Oh, goodness, 
gracious!—what ¢s this world coming to? Oh, tempora ! 
Oh, Moses! 


A philippic at once so caustic and so classical, 
alighted like a bombshell among the hitherto 
peaceful citizens of Nopolis. Groups of excited 
individuals gathered at the corners of the streets. 
Every one awaited, with heartfelt anxiety, the 
reply of the dignified Smith. Next morning it 
appeared as follows: 


We quote from The Tea-Pot of yesterday the sub- 
joined paragraph: “Oh, yes! Oh, we perceive! Oh, no 
doubt! Oh, my! Oh, goodness! Oh, tempora! Oh, 
Moses!” Why, the fellow is all O! That accounts for 
his reasoning in a circle, and explains why there is 
neither beginning nor end to him, nor to any thing he 
says. We really do not believe the vagabond can write 
a word that hasn’t an O in it. Wonder if this O-ing 
is a habit of his? By-the-by, he came away from Down- 
East in a great hurry. Wonder if he O’s as much there 
as he does here? “O! it is pitiful.” 


The indignation of Mr. Bullet-head at these 
scandalous insinuations, I shall not attempt to 
describe. On the eel-skinning principle, however, 
he did not seem to be so much incensed at the 
attack upon his integrity as one might have im-: 
agined. It was the sneer at his style that drove 
him to desperation. "What!—he Touch-and-go 
Bullet-head !—not able to write a word without 
an O in it! He would soon let the jackanapes 
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see that he was mistaken. Yes! he would let him 
see how much he was mistaken, the puppy! He, 
Touch-and-go Bullet-head, of Frogpondium, 
would let Mr. John Smith perceive that he, Bul- 
let-head, could indite, if it so pleased him, a 
whole paragraph—ay ! a whole article—in which 
that contemptible vowel should not once—not 
even once—make its appearance. But no;—that 
would be yielding a point to the said John Smith. 
He, Bullet-head, would make no alteration in his 
style, to suit the caprices of any Mr. Smith in 
Christendom. Perish so vile a thought! The O 
forever! He would persist in the O. He would 
be as O-wy as O-wy could be. 

Burning with the chivalry of this determina- 
tion, the great Touch-and-go, in the next Tea- 
Pot, came out merely with this simple but reso- 
lute paragraph, in reference to this unhappy 
affair : 


The editor of the Jea-Pot has the honor of advising 
the editor of the Gazette that he (the Tea-Pot) will 
take an opportunity in to-morrow morning’s paper, of 
convincing him (the Gazette) that he (the Tea-Pot) 
both can and will be his own master, as regards style; 
—he (the Tea-Pot) intending to show him (the Gazette) 
the supreme, and indeed the withering contempt with 
which the criticism of him (the Gazette) inspires the 
independent bosom of him (the Tea-Pot) by composing 
for the especial gratification (7?) of him (the Gazette) 
a leading article, of some extent, in which the beautiful 
vowel—the emblem of Eternity—yet so offensive to the 
hyper-exquisite delicacy of him (the Gazette) shall most 
certainly not be avoided by his (the Gazette's) most 
obedient, humble servant, the Tea-Pot. “So much for 
Buckingham! ” 
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In fulfilment of the awfui threat thus darkly 
intimated rather than decidedly enunciated, the 
great Bullet-head turning a deaf ear to all en- 
treaties for ‘‘copy,’’ and simply requesting his 
foreman to ‘‘go to the d 1,’’ when he (the 
foreman) assured him (the Yea-Pot!) that it 
was high time to ‘‘go to press’’: turning a deaf 
ear to every thing, I say, the great Bullet-head 
sat up until day-break, consuming the midnight 
oil, and absorbed in the composition of the really 
unparalleled paragraph, which follows :— 





So ho, John! how now? Told you so, you know. 
Don’t crow, another time, before you’re out of the 
woods! Does your mother know you ’re out? Oh, no, 
no!—so go home at once, now, John, to your odious old 
woods of Concord! Go home to your woods, old owl, 
—go! You won’t? Oh, poh, poh, John, don’t do so! 
You ’ve got to go, you know! So go at once, and don’t 
go slow; for nobody owns you here, you know! Oh! 
John, John, if you don’t go you’re no homo—no! You’re 
only a fowl, an owl; a cow, a sow; a doll, a poll; a 
poor, old, good-for-nothing-to-nobody, log, dog, hog, or 
frog, come out of a Concord bog. Cool, now—cool! Do 
be cool, you fool! None of your crowing, old cock! 
Don’t frown so—don’t! Don’t hollo, nor howl, nor 
growl, nor bow-wow-wow! ood Lord, John, how you 
do look! Told you so, you know—but stop rolling your 
goose of an old poll about so, and go and drown your 
sorrows in a bowl! 


Exhausted, very naturally, by so stupendous 
an effort, the great Touch-and-go could attend to 
nothing farther that night. Firmly, composedly, 
yet with an air of conscious power, he handed 
his MS. to the devil in waiting, and then, walk- 
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ing leisurely home, retired, with ineffable dig- 
nity to bed. 

Meantime the devil, to whom the copy was en- 
trusted, ran up stairs to his ‘‘case,’’ in an un- 
utterable hurry, and forthwith made a com- 
mencement at ‘‘setting’’ the MS. ‘‘up.”’ 

In the first place, of course,—as the opening 
word was ‘‘So,’’—he made a plunge into the eap- 
ital S hole and came out in triumph with a capi- 
tal S. Elated by this success, he immediately 
threw himself upon the little-o box with a blind- 
fold impetuosity—but who shall describe his hor- 
ror when his fingers came up without the antici- 
pated letter in their clutch? who shall paint his 
astonishment and rage at perceiving, as he 
rubbed his knuckles, that he had been only 
thumping them to no purpose, against the bot- 
tom of an empty box. Not a single little-o was 
in the little-o hole; and, glancing fearfully at the 
eapital-O partition, he found that, to his extreme 
terror, in a precisely similar predicament. Awe- 
stricken, his first impulse was to rush to the 
foreman. 

‘*Sir!’’ said he gasping for breath, ‘‘I can’t 
never set up nothing without o’s.”’ 

‘*What do you mean by that?’’ growled the 
foreman, who was in a very ill humor at being 
kept up so late. 

“Why, sir, there beant an o in the office, 
neither a big un nor a little un!”’ 

‘“What—what the d—1 has become of all that 
were in the case?’’ 

“‘T don’t know, sir,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but one 
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of them ere G’zette devils is bin prowling "bout 
here all night, and I spect he’s gone and cab- 
baged em every one.’’ 

“Dod rot him! I haven’t a doubt of it,’’ re- 
plied the foreman, getting purple with rage— 
‘but I tell you what you do, Bob, that’s a good 
boy—you go over the first chance you get and 
hook every one of their i’s and (d—n them!) 
their izzards.’’ 

‘‘Jist so,’? replied Bob, with a wink and a 
frown—‘‘Z’ll be into em, I’ll let em know a 
thing or two; but in de meantime, that ere para- 
grab? Mus go in to-night, you. know—else 
there’ll be the d—1 to pay, and—”’ 

“*And not a bit of pitch hot,’’ interrupted the 
foreman, with a deep sigh, and an emphasis on 
the ‘‘bit.’’ ‘‘Is it a very long paragraph, Bob?’’ 

**Should n’t call it a wery long paragrab,’’ 
said Bob. 

**Ah, well, then! do the best you can with it! 
we must get to press,’’ said the foreman, who was 
over head and ears in work, ‘‘just stick in some 
other letter for 0, nobody’s going to read the fel- 
low’s trash anyhow.’’ 

‘“Wery well,’’ replied Bob, ‘‘here goes it!’’ 
and off he hurried to his case; muttering as he 
went: ‘‘Considdeble vell, them ere expressions, 
perticcler for a man as doesn’t swar. So I’s to 
gouge out all their eyes, eh? and d—n all their 
gizzards! Vell! this here’s the chap as is just 
able for to do it.’’ The fact is that although 
Bob was but twelve years old and four feet high, 
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he was equal to any amount of fight, in a small 
way. 

The exigency here described is by no means of 
rare occurrence in printing-offices; and I cannot 
tell how to account for it, but the faet is indis- 
putable, that when the exigency does occur, it 
almost always happens that x is adopted as a 
substitute for the letter deficient. The true rea- 
son, perhaps, is that x is rather the most super- 
abundant letter in the eases, or at least was so 
in the old times long enough to render the sub- 
stitution in question an habitual thing with 
printers. As for Bob, he would have considered 
it heretical to employ any other character, in a 
case of this kind, than the x to which he bad been 
accustomed. 

‘“T shell have to x this ere paragrab,’’ said he 
to himself, as he read it over in astonishment, 
‘“but it’s Jest about the awfulest o-wy paragrab 
I ever did see:’’ so x it he did, unflinchingly, and 
to press it went x-ed. 

Next morning the population of Nopolis were 
taken all aback by reading in The Tea-Pot, the 
following extraordinary leader: 


Sx hx, Jxhn! hxw nxw? Txld yxu sx, yxu knxw. 
Dxn’t erxw, anxther time, befxre yxu ’re xut xf the 
wxxds! Dxes yxur mxther know yxu’re xut? Xh, nx, 
nx!—sx gx hxme at xnce, nxw, Jxhn, tx yxur xdixus 
xld wxxds xf Cxnexrd! Gx hxme tx yxur wxxds, xld 
xwl,—gx! Yxu wxn’t? Xh, pxh, pxh, Jxhn, dxnt dx 
sx! Yxu’ve grt tx gx, yxu knxw; sx gx at xnce, and 
dxn’t gx slxw; fxr nxbxdy xwns yxu here, yxu knxw. 
Xh, Jxhn, Jxhn, if yxu dan’t gx yxu ’re nx hama—nx! 
Yxw’re xnly a fxwl, an xwl; a cxw, a SXW; a dxll, a 
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pxll, a pxxr xld gxxd-fxr-nxthing-tx-nxbxdy, lxg, dxg, 
hxg, xr frxg, cxme xut xf a Cxnexrd bxg. Cxxl, nxw— 
exxl! Dx be cxxl, yxu fxxl! Nxne xf yxur crxwing, 
xld exck! Dxn’t frxwn sx—dxn’t! Dxn’t hxllx, nxr 
hxwl, nxr grxwl, nxr bxw-wxw-wxw! Gxxd Lxrd, Jxhn, 
hxw yxu da Ixxk! Txld yxu sx, yxu knxw,—but stxp 
rxlling yxur gxxse xf an xld pxll abxut sx, and gx and 
drxwn yxur sxrrxws in a bxwl! 


The uproar occasioned by this mystical and 
cabalistical article, is not to be conceived. The 
first definite idea entertained by the populace 
was, that some diabolical treason lay concealed 
in the hieroglyphics; and there was a general 
rush to Bullet-head’s residence, for the purpose 
of riding him on a rail; but that gentleman was 
nowhere to be found. He had vanished, no one 
could tell how; and not even the ghost of him 
has ever been seen since. 

Unable to discover its legitimate object, the 
popular fury at length subsided; leaving behind 
it, by way of sediment, quite a medley of opinion 
about this unhappy affair. 
ee gentleman thought the whole an X-ellent 
joke. ‘ 

Another said that, indeed, Bullet-head had 
shown much X-uberance of fancy. 

A third admitted him X-entric, but no more. 

A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee’s 
design to X-press, in a general way, his X-asper- 
ation. : 

‘Say, rather, to set an X-ample to posterity,’ 
suggested a fifth. 

That Bullet-head had been driven to an ex- 
tremity, was clear to all; and in fact, since that 
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editor could not be found, there was some talk 
about lynching the other one. 

The more common conclusion, however, was 
that the affair was, simply, X-traordinary and 
in-X-plicable. Even the town mathematician 
confessed that he could make nothing of so dark 
aproblem. X, everybody knew, was an unknown 
quantity; but in this case (as he properly ob- 
served), there was an unknown quantity of X. 

The opinion of Bob, the devil (who kept dark 
about his having ‘‘X-ed the paragrab’’), did not 
meet with so much attention as I think it de- 
served, although it was very openly and very 
fearlessly expressed. He said that, for his part, 
he had no doubt about the matter at all, that it 
was a clear case, that Mr. Bullet-head ‘‘never 
could be persvaded fur to drink like other folks, 
but vas continually a-svigging 0’ that ere blessed 
XXX ale, and, as a naiteral consekvence, it just 
puffed him up savage, and made him X (cross) 
in the X-treme.”’ 


LOSS OF BREATH 


A TALE NEITHER IN NOR OUT OF ‘‘BLACKWOOD’”* 





[Published in the Southern Literary Messenger, Sep- 
tember, 1835.] 


O breathe not, etc.—Moorz’s MELODIES. 


THE most notorious ill-fortune must, in the 
end, yield to the untiring courage of philosophy 
—as the most stubborn city to the ceaseless vigi- 
lance of an enemy. Salmanezer, as we have it 
in the holy writings, lay three years before 
Samaria; yet it fell. Sardanapalus—see Diod- 
orus—maintained himself seven in Nineveh; but 
to no purpose. Troy expired at the close of the 
second lustrum; and Azoth, as Aristzus declares 
upon his honor as a gentleman, opened ai last 
her gates to Psammitticus, after having barred 
them for the fifth part of a century.* * * 

‘‘Thou wretch !—thou vixen!—thou shrew!’’ 
said I to my wife on the morning after our wed- 
ding, ‘‘thou witch!—thou hag!—thou whipper- 
snapper!—thou sink of iniquity !—thou fiery- 
faced quintessence of all that is abominable !— 


*Cf. ‘How to Write a Blackwood Article,’ Vol. X., present 
edition.—Eprror. 
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thou—thou—’’ here standing upon tiptoe, seiz- 
ing her by the throat, and placing my mouth 
close to her ear, I was preparing to launch forth 
a new and more decided epithet of opprobrium, 
which should not fail, if ejaculated, to convince 
her of her insignificance, when, to my extreme 
horror and astonishment, I discovered that I had 
lost my breath. 

The phrases “‘I am out of breath,’’ ‘‘I have 
lost my breath,’’ ete., are often enough repeated. 
in common conversation; but it had never oc- 
curred to me that the terrible accident of which 
I speak could bona fide and actually happen! 
Imagine—that is if you have a fanciful turn— 
imagine, I say, my wonder—my consternation— 
my despair! 

There is a good genius, however, which has. 
never entirely deserted me. In my most ungov- 
ernable moods I still retain a sense of propriety, 
et le chemin des passions me conduit—as Lord 
Edouard in the ‘‘Julie’’ says it did him—d la 
philosophie veritable. 

Although I could not at first precisely ascer- 
tain to what degree the occurrence had affected 
me, I determined at all events to conceal the mat- 
ter from my wife, until further experience 
should discover to me the extent of this my un- 
heard of calamity. Altering my countenance, 
therefore, in a moment, from its bepuffed and 
distorted appearance, to an expression of arch 
and coquettish benignity, I gave my lady a pat 
on the one cheek, and a kiss on the other, and 
without saying one syllable (Furies! I could. 
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not), left her astonished at my drollery, as I 
pirouetted out of the room in a Pas de Zéphyr. 

Behold me then safely ensconced in my pri- 
vate boudoir, a fearful instance of the ill conse- 
quences attending upon irascibility—alive, with 
the qualifications of the dead—dead, with the 
propensities of the living—an anomaly on the 
face of the earth—being very calm, yet breath- 
less. 

Yes! breathless. I am serious in asserting 
that my breath was entirely gone. I could not 
have stirred with it a feather if my life had been 
at issue, or sullied even the delicacy of a mirror. 
Hard fate!—yet there was some alleviation to 
the first overwhelming paroxysm of my sorrow. 
I found, upon trial, that the powers of utterance 
which, upon my inability to proceed in the con- 
versation with my wife, I then concluded to be 
totally destroyed, were in fact only partially im- 
peded, and I discovered that had I, at that inter- 
esting crisis, dropped my voice to a singularly 
deep guttural, I might still have continued to 
her the communication of my sentiments; this 
pitch of voice (the guttural) depending, I find, 
not upon the current of the breath, but upon a 
certain spasmodic action of the muscles of the 
throat. 

Throwing myself upon a chair, I remained 
for some time absorbed in meditation. My re- 
flections, be sure, were of no consolatory kind. 
A thousand vague and lachrymatory fancies took 
possession of my soul—and even the idea of sui- 
cide flitted across my brain; but it is a trait in 
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the perversity of human nature to reject the ob- 
vious and the ready, for the far-distant and 
equivocal. Thus I shuddered at self-murder as 
the most decided of atrocities while the tabby-cat 
purred strenuously upon the rug, and the very 
water-dog wheezed assiduously under the table; 
each taking to itself much merit for the strength 
of its lungs, and all obviously done in derision of 
my own pulmonary incapacity. 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and 
fears, I at length heard the footsteps of my wife 
descending the staircase. Being now assured of 
her absence, I returned with a palpitating heart 
to the scene of my disaster. 

Carefully locking the door on the inside, I 
commenced a vigorous search. It was possible, 
I thought, that, concealed in some obscure cor- 
ner, or lurking in some closet or drawer, might 
be found the lost object of my inquiry. It might 
have a vapory—it might even have a tangible 
form. Most philosophers, upon many points of 
philosophy, are still very unphilosophical. Wil- 
liam Godwin, however, says in his ‘‘Mandeville,’’ 
that ‘‘invisible things are the only realities,’’ 
and this, all will allow, is a case in point. I 
would have the judicious reader pause before ac- 
cusing such asseverations of an undue quantum 
of absurdity. Anaxagoras, it will be remem- 
bered, maintained that snow is black, and this I 
have since found to be the ease. 

Long and earnestly did I continue the inves- 
tigation: but the contemptible reward of my 
industry and perseverance proved to be only a 
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set of false teeth, two pair of hips, an eye, and 
a number of billets-doux from Mr. Windenough 
to my wife. I might as well here observe that 
this confirmation of my lady’s partiality for Mr. 
W. occasioned me little uneasiness. That Mrs. 
Lackobreath should admire any thing so dissimi- 
lar to myself was a natural and necessary evil., 
I am, it is well known, of a robust and corpulent 
appearance, and at the same time somewhat di- 
minutive in stature. What wonder, then, that 
the lath-like tenuity of my acquaintance, and 
his altitude, which has grown into a proverb, 
should have met with all due estimation in the 
eyes of Mrs. Lackobreath. But to return. 

My exertions, as I have before said, proved 
fruitless. Closet after closet—drawer after 
drawer—corner after corner—were scrutinized 
to no purpose. At one time, however, I thought 
myself sure of my prize, having, in rummaging 
a dressing-case, accidentally demolished a bottle 
of Grandjean’s Oil of Archangels—which, as an 
agreeable perfume, I here take the liberty of 
recommending. 

With a heavy heart I returned to my boudoir 
—there to ponder upon some method of eluding 
my wife’s penetration, until I could make ar- 
rangements prior to my leaving the country, for 
to this I had already made up my mind. In a 
foreign climate, being unknown, I might, with 
some probability of success, endeavor to conceal 
my unhappy calamity—a calamity calculated, 
even more than beggary, to estrange the affec- 
tions of the multitude, and to draw down upon 
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the wretch the well-merited indignation of the 
virtuous and the happy. I was not long in hesi- 
tation. Being naturally quick, I committed to 
memory the entire tragedy of ‘‘Metamora.’’ I 
had the good fortune to recollect that in the ac- 
centuation of this drama, or at least of such por- 
tion of it as is allotted to the hero, the tones of 
voice in which I found myself deficient were 
altogether unnecessary, and that the deep 
guttural was expected to reign monotonously 
throughout. 

I practised for some time by the borders of a 
well-frequented marsh;—herein, however, hay- 
ing no reference to a similar proceeding of 
Demosthenes, but from a design peculiarly and 
conscientiously my own. Thus armed at all 
points, I determined to make my wife believe 
that I was suddenly smitten with a passion for 
the stage. In this, I succeeded to a miracle; and 
to every question or suggestion found myself 
at liberty to reply in my most frog-like and 
sepulchral tones with some passage from the 
tragedy—any portion of which, as I soon took 
great pleasure in observing, would apply equally 
well to any particular subject. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that in the delivery of such 
passages I was found at all deficient in the look- 
ing asquint—the showing my teeth—the working 
my knees—the shuffling my feet—or in any of 
those unmentionable graces which are now justly 
considered the characteristics of a popular per- 
former. To be sure they spoke of confining me 
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in a strait-jacket—but, good God! they never 
suspected me of having lost my breath. 

Having at length put my affairs in order, I 
took my seat very early one morning in the mail 
stage for , giving it to be understood, among 
my acquaintances, that business of the last im- 
portance required my immediate perpenat at- 
tendance in that city. 

The coach was crammed to repletion; but in 
the uncertain twilight the features of my com- 
panions could not be distinguished. Without 
making any effectual resistance, I suffered my- 
self to be placed between two gentlemen of co- 
lossal dimensions; while a third, of a size larger, 
requesting pardon for the liberty he was about 
to take, threw himself upon my body at full 
length, and falling asleep in an instant, drowned 
all my guttural ejaculations for relief, in a snore 
which would have put to blush the roarings of 
the bull of Phalaris. Happily the state of my 
respiratory faculties rendered suffocation an ac- 
cident entirely out of the question. 

As, however, the day broke more distinetly in 
our approach to the outskirts of the city, my tor- 
mentor, arising and adjusting his shirt-collar, 
thanked me in a very friendly manner for my 
civility. Seeing that I remained motionless (all 
my limbs were dislocated and my head twisted 
on one side), his apprehensions began to be ex- 
cited; and arousing the rest of the passengers, 
he communicated, in a very decided manner, his 
opinion that a dead man had been palmed upon 
them during the night for a living and respon- 
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sible fellow-traveller; here giving me a thump 
on the right eye, by way of demonstrating the 
truth of his suggestion. 

Hereupon all, one after another (there were 
nine in company), believed it their duty to pull 
me by the ear. A young practising physician, 
too, having applied a pocket-mirror to my mouth, 
and found me without breath, the assertion of 
my prosecutor was pronounced a true bill; and 
the whole party expressed a determination to 
endure tamely no such impositions for the fu- 
ture, and to proceed no farther with any such 
eareasses for the present. 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign 
of the ‘‘Crow’’ (by which tavern the coach hap- 
pened to be passing), without meeting with any 
further accident than the breaking of both my 
arms, under the left hind wheel of the vehicle. 
I must besides do the driver the justice to state 
that he did not forget to throw after me the 
largest of my trunks, which, unfortunately fall- 
ing on my head, fractured my skull in a manner 
at once interesting and extraordinary. 

The landlord of the ‘‘Crow,’’ who is a hospit- 
able man, finding that my trunk contained suffi- 
cient to indemnify him for any little trouble he 
might take in my behalf, sent forthwith for a 
surgeon of his acquaintance, and delivered me 
to his care with a bill and receipt for ten dollars. 

The purchaser took me to his apartments and 
commenced operations immediately. Having 
cut off my ears, however, he discovered signs of 
animation. He now rang the bell, and sent for 
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a neighboring apothecary with whom to consult 
in the emergency. In ease of his suspicions with 
regard to my existence proving ultimately cor- 
rect, he, in the meantime, made an incision in 
my stomach, and removed several of my viscera 
for private dissection. 

The apothecary had an idea that I was actu- 
ally dead. This idea I endeavored to confute, 
kicking and plunging with all my might, and 
making the most furious contortions—for the 
operations of the surgeon had, in a measure, re- 
stored me to the possession of my faculties. All, 
however, was attributed to the effects of a new 
galvanic battery, wherewith the apothecary, who 
is really a man of information, performed sev- 
eral curious experiments, in which, from my per- 
sonal share in their fulfillment, I could not help 
feeling deeply interested. It was a source of 
mortification to me nevertheless, that although I 
made several attempts at conversation, my pow- 
ers of speech were so entirely in abeyance, that 
I eould not even open my mouth; much less, 
then, make reply to some ingenious but fanciful 
theories of which, under other circumstances, 
my minute acquaintance with the Hippocratian 
pathology would have afforded me a ready con- 
futation. 

Not being able to arrive at a conclusion, the 
practitioners remanded me for further examina- 
tion. I was taken up into a garret;. and the 
surgeon’s lady having accommodated me with 
drawers and stockings, the surgeon himself fas- 
tened my hands, and tied up my jaws with a 
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pocket-handkerchief—then bolted the door on 
the outside as he hurried to his dinner, leaving 
me alone to silence and to meditation. 

I now discovered to my extreme delight that I 
could have spoken had not my mouth been tied 
up with the pocket-handkerchief. Consoling 
myself with this reflection, I was mentally re- 
peating some passages of the ‘‘Omnipresence of 
the Deity,’’ as is my custom before resigning my- 
self to sleep, when two cats, of a greedy and vi- 
tuperative turn, entering at a hole in the wall, 
leaped up with a flourish @ la Catalani, and 
alighting opposite one another on my visage, be- 
took themselves to indecorous contention for the 
paltry consideration of my nose. 

But, as the loss of his ears proved the means 
of elevating to the throne of Cyrus, the Magian 
or Mige-Gush of Persia, and as the cutting off 
his nose gave Zopyrus possession of Babylon, so 
the loss of a few ounces of my countenance 
proved the salvation of my body. Aroused by 
the pain, and burning with indignation, I burst, 
at a single effort, the fastenings and the ban- 
dage. Stalking across the room I cast a glance 
of contempt at the belligerents, and throwing 
open the sash to their extreme horror and dis- 
appointment, precipitated myself, very dexter- 
ously, from the window. 

The mail-robber W——, to whom I bore a 
singular resemblance, was at this moment pass- 
ing from the city jail to the scaffold erected for 
his execution in the suburbs. His extreme in- 
firmity and long-continued ill-health had ob- 
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tained him the privilege of remaining unman- 
acled; and habited in his gallows costume—one 
very similar to my own,—he lay at full length 
in the bottom of the hangman’s cart (which 
happened to be under the windows of the sur- 
geon at the moment of my precipitation) with- 
out any other guard than the driver, who was 
asleep, and two recruits of the sixth infantry, 
who were drunk. 

As ill-luck would have it, I alit upon my feet 
within the vehicle. W-——, who was an acute 
fellow, perceived his opportunity. Leaping up 
immediately, he bolted out behind, and turning 
down an alley, was out of sight in the twinkling 
of an eye. The recruits, aroused by the busile, 
could not exactly comprehend the merits of the 
transaction. Seeing, however, a man, the pre- 
cise counterpart of the felon, standing upright 
in the cart before their eyes, they were of the 
opinion that the rascal (meaning W- ) was 
after making his escape, (so they expressed 
themselves,) and, having communicated this 
opinion to one another, they took each a dram, 
and then knocked me down with the butt-ends 
of their muskets. 

It was not long ere we arrived at the place of 
destination. Of course nothing could be said in 
my defense. Hanging was my inevitable fate. I 
resigned myself thereto with a feeling half stu- 
pid, half acrimonious. Being little of a cynic, I 
had all the sentiments of a dog. The hangman, 
however, adjusted the noose about my neck. The 
drop fell. 
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I forbear to depict my sensations upon the gal- 
lows; although here, undoubtedly, I could speak 
to the point, and it is a topic upon which nothing 
has been well said. In fact, to write upon such a 
theme it is necessary to have been hanged. Every 
author should confine himself to matters of expe- 
rience. Thus Mark Antony composed a treatise 
upon getting drunk. 

I may just mention, however, that die I did 
not. My body was, but I had no breath to be, 
suspended; and but for the knot under my left 
ear (which had the feel of a military stock) I 
dare say that I should have experienced very lit- 
tle inconvenience. As for the jerk given to my 
neck upon the falling of the drop, it merely 
proved a corrective to the twist afforded me by 
the fat gentleman in the coach. 

For good reasons, however, I did my best to 
give the crowd the worth of their trouble. My 
convulsions were said to be extraordinary. My 
spasms it would have been difficult to beat. The 
populace encored. Several gentlemen swooned ; 
and a multitude of ladies were carried home in 
hysterics. Pinxit availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to retouch, from a sketch taken upon the 
spot, his admirable painting of the ‘‘Marsyas 
flayed alive.’’ 

When I had afforded sufficient amusement, it 
was thought proper to remove my body from the 
gallows—this the more especially as the real cul- 
prit had in the meantime been retaken and rec- 
ognized, a fact which I was so unlucky as not to 
know. 
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Much sympathy was, of course, exercised in 
my behalf, and as no one made claim to my 
corpse, it was ordered that I should be interred 
in a public vault. 

Here, after due interval, I was deposited. The 
sexton departed, and I was left alone. A line of 
Marston’s ‘‘Maleontent’’— 


Death’s a good fellow and keeps open house— 


struck me at that moment as a palpable lie. 

I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, 
and stepped out. The place was dreadfully 
dreary and damp, and I became troubled with 
ennui. By way of amusement, I felt my way 
among the numerous coffins ranged in order 
around. I lifted them down, one by one, and 
breaking open their lids, busied myself in specu- 
lations about the mortality within. 

‘“This,’’ I soliloquized, tumbling over a car- 
cass, puffy, bloated, and rotund—‘‘ this has been, 
no doubt, in every sense of the word, an unhappy 
—an unfortunate man. It has been his terrible 
lot not to walk but to waddle—to pass through 
life not like a human being, but like an elephant 
—not like a man, but like a rhinoceros. 

‘‘His attempts at getting on have been mere 
abortions, and his circumgyratory proceedings a 
palpable failure. Taking a step forward, it has 
been his misfortune to take two toward the right, 
and three toward the left. His studies have been 
confined to the poetry of Crabbe. He can have 
no idea of the wonder of a pirouette. To him a 
pas de papillon has been an abstract conception. 
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He has never ascended the summit of a hill. He 
has never viewed from any steeple the glories of 
a metropolis. Heat has been his mortal enemy. 
In the dog-days his days have been the days of a 
dog. Therein, he has dreamed of flames and suf- 
focation—of mountains upon mountains—of 
Pelion upon Ossa. He was short of breath—to 
say all in a word, he was short of breath. He 
thought it extravagant to play upon wind-instru- 
ments. He was the inventor of self-moving fans, 
wind-sails, and ventilators. He patronized Du 
Pont the bellows-maker, and he died miserably in 
attempting to smoke a cigar. His was a case in 
which I feel a deep interest—a lot in which I 
sincerely sympathize. 

‘But here,’’—said I—‘‘here’’—and I dragged 
spitefully from its receptacle a gaunt, tall and 
peculiar-looking form, whose remarkable appear- 
ance struck me with a sense of unwelcome fa- 
miliarity—‘‘here is a wretch entitled to no earth- 
ly commiseration.’’ Thus saying, in order to ob- 
tain a more distinct view of my subject, I applied 
my thumb and forefinger to its nose, and causing 
it to assume a sitting position upon the ground, 
held it thus, at the length of my arm, while I con- 
tinued my soliloquy. i 

—‘‘Entitled,’’ I repeated, ‘‘to no earthly com- 
miseration. Who indeed would think of compas- 
sionating a shadow? Besides, has he not had his 
full share of the blessings of mortality? He was 
the originator of tall monuments—shot-towers— 
lightning-rods—Lombardy poplars. His treat- 
ise upon ‘Shades and Shadows’ has immortalized 

VIII, 13 
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him. He edited with distinguished ability the 
last edition of ‘South on the Bones.’ He went 
early to college and studied pneumatics. He then 
came home, talked eternally, and played upon 
the French-horn. He patronized the bag-pipes. 
Captain Barclay, who walked against Time, 
would not walk against him. Windham and All- 
breath were his favorite writers; his favorite 
artist, Phiz. He died gloriously while inhaling 
gas—levique flatu corrumpitur, lke the fama 
pudicitie in Hieronymus.* He was indubita- 
bly a . 

‘‘How can you?—how—can—you?’’—inter- 
rupted the object of my animadversions, gasping 
for breath, and tearing off, with a desperate exer- 
tion, the bandage around its jaws—‘‘how can 
you, Mr. Lackobreath, be so infernally cruel as to 
pinch me in that manner by the nose? Did you 
not see how they had fastened up my mouth— 
and you must know—if you know any thing— 
how vast a superfluity of breath I have to dispose 
of! If you do not know, however, sit down and 
you shall see. In my situation it is really a great 
relief to be able to open, one’s mouth—to be able 
to expatiate—to be able to communicate with a 
person like yourself, who do not think yourself 
called upon at every period to interrupt the 
thread of a gentleman’s discourse. Interruptions 
are annoying and should undoubtedly be abol- 
ished—don’t you think so?—no reply, I beg you, 





* Tenera res in feminis fama pudicitia, et quasi flos pulcher- 
rimus, cito ad levem marcessit auram, levique flatu corrumpi- 
tur, maxime, etc.—Hieronymus ad Salviniam. 
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~-one person is enough to be speaking at a time. 
—JI shall be done by and by, and then you may 
begin.—How the devil, sir, did you get into this 
place?—not a word I beseech you—been here 
some time myself—terrible accident !—heard of 
it, I suppose ?—awful calamity !—walking under 
your windows—some short while ago—about the 
time you were stage-struck—horrible occurrence ! 
—heard of ‘catching one’s breath,’ eh?—hold 
your tongue I tell you!—I caught somebody 
else’s!—had always too much of my own—met 
Blab at the corner of the street—wouldn’t give 
me a chance for a word—couldn’t get in a syl- 
lable edgeways—attacked, consequently, with 
epilepsis—Blab made his escape—damn all fools! 
—they took me up for dead, and put me in this 
place—pretty doings all of them !—heard all you 
said about me—every word a lie—horrible!— 
— wonderful! — outrageous! — hideous! — in- 
comprehensible !—et cetera—et cetera—et cetera 
—et cetera fe 

It is impossible to conceive my astonishment 
at so unexpected a discourse; or the joy with 
which I became gradually convinced that the 
breath so fortunately caught by the gentleman 
(whom I soon recognized as my neighbor Wind- 
enough) was, in fact, the identical expiration 
mislaid by myself in the conversation with my 
wife. Time, place, and circumstance rendered it 
a matter beyond question. I did not, however, 
immediately release my hold upon Mr. W.’s pro- 
boseis—not at least during the long period in 
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which the inventor of Lombardy poplars contin- 
ued to favor me with his explanations. 

In this respect I was actuated by that habitual 
prudence which has ever been my predominating 
trait. I reflected that many difficulties might 
still lie in the path of my preservation which 
only extreme exertion on my part would be able 
to surmount. Many persons, I considered, are 
prone to estimate commodities in their possession 
—however valueless to the then proprietor—how- 
ever troublesome, or distressing—in direct ratio 
with the advantages to be derived by others 
from their attainment, or by themselves from 
their abandonment. Might not this be the case 
with Mr. Windenough? In displaying anxiety 
for the breath of which he was at present so will- 
ing to get rid, might I not lay myself open to the 
exactions of his avarice? There are scoundrels in 
this world, I remembered with a sigh, who will 
not scruple to take unfair opportunities with 
even a next-door neighbor, and (this remark is 
from Epictetus) it is precisely at that time when 
men are most anxious to throw off the burden of 
their own calamities that they feel the least de- 
sirous of relieving them in others. 

Upon considerations similar to these, and still 
retaining my grasp upon the nose of Mr. W., I 
accordingly thought proper to model my reply. 

‘“Monster !’’ I began in a tone of the deepest 
indignation—‘‘monster and double-winded idiot! 
—dost thou, whom for thine iniquities it has 
pleased heaven to accurse with a twofold respira- 
tion—dost thou, I say, presume to address me in 
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the familiar language of an old acquaintance !— 
‘I lie,’ forsooth! and ‘hold my tongue,’ to be 
sure!—pretty conversation indeed, to a gentle- 
man with a single breath !—all this, too, when I 
have it in my power to relieve the calamity under 
which thou dost so justly suffer—to curtail the 
superfluities of thine unhappy respiration. ’’ 

Like Brutus, I paused for a reply—with 
which, like a tornado, Mr. Windenough immedi- 
ately overwhelmed me. Protestation followed 
upon protestation, and apology upon apology. 
There were no terms with which he was unwill- 
ing to comply, and there were none of which I 
failed to take the fullest advantage. 

Preliminaries being at length arranged, my ac- 
quaintance delivered me the respiration; for 
which (having carefully examined it) I gave him 
afterward a receipt. 

I am aware that by many I shall be held to 
blame for speaking in a manner so cursory, of a 
transaction so impalpable. It will be thought 
that I should have entered more minutely into 
the details of an oceurrence by which—and this 
is very true—much new light might be thrown 
upon a highly interesting branch of physical 
philosophy. 

To all this I am sorry that I cannot reply. A 
hint is the only answer which I am permitted to 
make. There were circumstances—but I think it 
much safer upon consideration to say as little as 
possible about an affair so delicate—so delicate, 
I repeat, and at the time involving the interests 
of a third party whose sulphurous resentment I 
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have not the least desire, at this moment, of in- 
curring. 

We were not long after this necessary arrange- 
ment in effecting an escape from the dungeons of 
the sepulechre. The united strength of our resus- 
citated voices was soon sufficiently apparent. 
Scissors, the Whig editor, republished a treatise 
upon ‘‘the nature and origin of subterranean 
noises.”’? A reply—rejoinder—confutation—and 
justification—followed in the columns of a Dem- 
ocratic gazette. It was not until the opening of 
the vault to decide the controversy, that the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Windenough and myself proved 
both parties to have been decidedly in the wrong. 

I cannot conclude these details of some very 
singular passages ina life at all times sufficiently 
eventful, without again recalling to the attention 
of the reader the merits of that indiscriminate 
philosophy which is a sure and ready shield 
against those shafts of calamity which can 
neither be seen, felt, nor fully understood. It 
was in the spirit of this wisdom that, among the 
ancient Hebrews, it was believed the gates of 
Heaven would be inevitably opened to that sin- 
ner, or saint, who, with good lungs and implicit 
confidence, should vociferate the word ‘‘ Amen!”’ 
It was in the spirit of this wisdom that, when a 
great plague raged at Athens, and every means 
had been in vain attempted for its removal, Epi- 
menides, as Laértius relates, in his second book, 
of that philosopher, advised the erection of a 
shrine and temple ‘‘to the proper God.’’ 

LYTTLETON Barry. 
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